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not in times of scarcity or total failure 
of nectar in the flowers, with her indus- 
trious habits of utilizing every shin- 
ing hour, and being provided with such 
| facilities, be eo to vary somewhat 
from her natural propensities and en- 
croach a little — other interests ? 
Our grapes, in all the grape-growing 
regions of this part of the country, were 
very badly injured the past season, and 
| our pets of the hive have incurred the 
prejudice of the grape-growers against 
| them, especially of those who do not 
keep bees. 

As a grape-grower and lover and ad- 
| mirer of the honey bee, and almost an 
| enthusiast upon its habits of industry 

and economy, I would not be willing to 
|say a single word against it unjustly, 
| yet I must = that I investigated this 
| subject closely last season, for I was 
| receiving severe injury from this cause, 
|and I saw motionsand actions that jus- 
| tify me in saying that I think the bee is 
| the principal actor in this work of de- 
| struction, and punctures the fruit by a 
saw-like motion of the head and body, 
| a chafing or rasping motion which rup- 
| tures the skin of the grape, and accom- 
» | plishes the purpose, namely, the skin is 
E | ruptured sufficient for them to sip the 
|juices from the interior of the fruit, 
which is spoiled; it also destroys the 
| market va ue, and increases the labor 
—~—~— | in the preparation of the fruit left un- 
For the American Bee Journal. | touched upon the clusters. 
fi | Another thing leads me to this con- 
Do Bees Injure Grapes? | clusion: the absence of almost all other 
| insects at that season of the year rr 
| tember and October), the most of the 
|insects having gone into a semi-torpid 
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mischief. Prof. Cook, in his ‘‘ Manual 
of the Apiary,” page 219, refers to this 
matter, attributing the work to the jaws 
of the wasp.—ED.] 
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Bees Destroyed by Worms. 





G. M. DOOLITTLE. 








We often read something like this: 
| ‘Five colonies were queenless, 3 starved 
| and 2 were destroyed by worms.” What 
yw 4 — y colonies being 

destroyed by worms? As we can see 
J. W. PORTER. : : 
; | no sense in the expression, and as such 
The season was a poor one here, as in | @ statement tends to make the beginner 
much of our broad country. Many | fearful of loss of bees from the ravages 
apiaries in Va. produced no surplus |of moth worms, we propose to say a few 
but in most cases it was the result of | Words on this subject, explaining the 
bad management. i No prudent aplarist be pnytd 7 aw Lh hn ma 
will neglect his bees, nor a prudent |‘ , ‘ . 
pomologist his trees, because the sea- | 
son is not to prove remunerative. Such | 
a course leads to sure disaster. As I | 
succeeded in securing a fair production | 
in a poor season, it may prove of inter- | 
est to show how it was done. 
Had I bought good queens for half of | 
my hives that were nearly unproductive, 
or had I taken time to rear them, I 
would, doubtless, have largely increased | 
my production. , | In the first place permit us to say, that 
Out of 78 colonies in March, I had | expressions similar to the above come 
only six natural swarms and made | on y from those who are careless or ig- 
—_— a to aq pra = norant. From the carclees, because 

, alter Goubing up six, 4 Su they do not attend to their business as 
ne geere ——— pA giving oer they fhould, so they do. pot discover 
and buliding up wea 0 : that their bees are gone ti 1e combs 
whole surplus came from 50 colonies, it | are destroyed by ad mang From the ig- 
pH nog the waste by keeping unpro-| norant, because if well Posted in all 

uctive queens. | that is going on inside the hive, at all 
a il meet, oteng pret 2th te | ingen, they would yay aatiee , et 
strong natural Swe > 4 svth and | e do not propose to tell here what a 
May ee ae fare _— 'moth miller C 10w she gets her eggs 
was 232 lbs., 168 lbs. : 
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A Fair Crop in a Poor Season. 
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Bee Moth or Miller. 





1 |in the hive, how the worms look, etc., 
very ya! produced no surplus. From | for this can be found in any of the books 
) 


on bees now before the public. If you 
have not one of these books, our advice 
would be to get one at once, for you can- 
not well understand the BEE JOURNAL 
unless you know the first principles of 
bee-keeping. Of one thing we are cer- 


the 50 I had 2400 lbs. in sections, and 
600 lbs. of extracted, which was sold 
for $460. over freights and commissions. 

The free use of comb foundation and 
rapid building up just before fruit 
bloom, was the secret of such success 
as I had. It proved to be a great a 
to have flat-bottom foundations built 
out in the brood chamber for the sec- 
tions. Some of my bees built out two 
frames in a night, while others would 
not touch it, if left in for weeks. In 
every case the Dunham foundation was 
taken with avidity. It is surely a grand 
advance to furnish such foundation 
at the low rates at which it now is of- 
fered, but it surely indicates an era of 
lower prices for honey during our first 

ood season, and we must be prepared 
or it. 

I notice the size of sections is still 
discussed. Bees cannot make as much 
in 44x44 as in larger. 
difference in favor of the larger of the 
only two sizes I used, 44x5% and 5x5%, 
It may be caused by the relative dimi- 





There seems to be quite a spirited dis- | 4. ‘ ita . % 
cussion going on in horticultural circles | oeate. — =~ +) — wae 
in this part of the country, in regard to, He insets do, their greatest. injury in 
the above question, some taking the | jatey mowedl sn are spun up “ie their 
ground that the bees puncture the skin and num th P tecti 
of the grape, and from the opening draw | for  wieenee 4 — presornd : oy wo 
the juice and appropriate its sweets to | : he z d by th 8 sonal i y 
their own use; others, that wasps are | oF the’ a * a y — cn wed 
the first transgressors, and puncture | Seihor vansiatien tive & life = 
the skin of the grape with their stings, | »ng gluttony “return again by thei 
and the bees follow and suck the much-| progeny to ‘the torpid state and year 
new a fluid from the openings thus after year pass through the rigors of 
Now, being something of an apiarist | peta t pooeone ee genera- 
in a small way, and a grape-grower and | "The Wenp theaty 7 poe) believe 
ae lene. dtep interest Ie this | from the fact that donot find one wasp 
question, and if the annoyance contin- | ve ene to Goes, — BFK. 
ues (i. e., the destruction of grapes in | f. that they : plished ini 
this way in the same ratio it has for the | dee Vos agy Hay’ Aearentees corm nected we pe A by 
last two or three years), either the grape- | — — 4 pad geod pasted ome see yah 
grower or the bee-keeper will have to | ctijoing } hi . 
Fetire from the contest. ‘Being fully |Supgings, the same, which forees the 
aware that your facilities for acquiring | stung, and rd is not reasonable to sup- 
knowledge on all subjects appertaining | that th ld t Pi 
to the bee andits habits, and ever ready | cd ae ee po cauete With & balan Oe 
to impart that information to the read- | that b ould foll d got 
ers of v our most exceellent J ma pe meng | ienmneeives with this salngnous malstane. 
I should, as a grape-grower and apiar- | ww; r iia 
ist, esteem it a favor if you put this | parker elena oki tee 
question to the bee-keepersof America. | 5¢ the Apiary” I ‘ider : " 
Prof. Cook, in his “ Manual of the | Pie midithes to aproauder a very valua- 
Apiary,” page 50, tells us that the bee’s | “ Predonia. Ne Jan. 27. 1881. 
jaws or mandibles are on either side, | s hs Mex . 
just below and at the side of the labrum | 


stead of up and down as in higher ani- 
mals, are frequently very hard and sharp 
and sometimes armed with one or more | 
teeth. Now, this is the same general | 
construction of many of our leaf-eating | 
and vegetable-destroying insects. 
Although the nectar of the flowers 
may be the natural food of the bee and 
her delght to gather and store, may she 


| 








[Mr. Dodge’s point is well taken, in | ab} 
or upper lip. These work sidewise, in- | regard to the improbability of the , unc- | 
|ture being made by the wasp wiih its 
sting. We have frequently seen the | mended by Mr. Doolittle. 
damage attributed to the sting of the | them remain empty below, with a third 
wasp, but it seemed too unreasonble to | story filled, while it was em 
deserve a refutation, though we do be- 
lieve that, with its powerful feet and | this thus?” 
jaws, it is the anthor of much of the! 


nution of attached surface as well as by 
|its allowing a larger force to work to- 
gether. I use the smaller size to sus- 
pend in wide frames in the second stor 
and can forcébees into boxes to wor 


|in them. Cases above brood are prefer- 
e when bees will work that way. 

I have tried many times,even with 
full comb sections, but never had the 
| least success in side storing 

I have had 


|ten-frame Langstroth hive, t 
| filled several sections above. 


Charlottesville, Va., Feb. 7, 1881. 


I found a decided | 


as recom- 


ty in a 
at had 
‘** Why is | combs, the worms being kept in submis- 





Male. 


Female. 





| tain, that if the combs are not occupied 

by bees, and have not been exposed to 
the cold as low as 15° above zero, when 
| warm weather is the rule, we always 

find the larve of the wax moth upon 
them, and more abundant in those that 
|have had brood in them. When once 
| under headway, it takes but a short time 
to reduce the combs in a whole hive to 
|a mass of webs. Now the worms can- 
|not come into full possession of these 
|ecombs as long as there are bees upon 
them, although we find here and there 
a worm that has eluded their vigilance 
foratime. The Italia eep them out 
much better than the Blacks—a small 
handful fully protecting a whole hive of 


| 
| 
| 





Larve of Bee Moth. 


sion so long as the bees remain. If, 
from any cause, a colony becomes hope- 
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lessly 
age tn from 50 to 60 days from the time 
the last bee hatches, if in summer, and 
as soon as the bees are gone there is no 
restraint over the worms; thus they 
have full sway, and in a short time the 
combs are ruined. 

Did the worms destroy the colony ? 
Certainly not ; the colony was destroyed 
by the loss of the queen, spring dwind- 
ling, or whatever the cause was, and the 
moths came in as an effect. Thus we 
see that to talk of worms destroying 
colonies of bees is nonsense. 

It frequently os oe that we lose a 
part of our bees in the spring, and wish 
to preserve the combs till the remainder 
of our bees increase to occupy them, for 
such combs are well worth preserving, 
even in these days of comb foundation. 
To keep them from being spoiled by the 
moth worms requires close watching, 
and all should be looked over as often 
as once a week, when warm weather 
comes. As soon aS many -worms are 





Silk Tunnel of Bee Moth Larve. 


found, hang themin a small, close room, 
so the fumes of burning sulphur can 
penetrate all parts of them, and burn 
| pound to every 100 cubic feet con- 
tained in the room. To burn it, geta 
kettle, put some ashes in the bottom, 
put ina shovel of coals, and pour on 
your sulphur. Shut the door, and leave 
for2or3 days. If keptfrom the moth 
miller it is rarely the case that they wiil 
need looking afteragain ; still, we have 
sometimes had to sulphur again ina 
month or so. 

One more Item: Quinby gave in 
** Bee-Keeping Explained,” that a tem- 
perature of 18° above zero, or lower, 
would kill all life, eggs, ete., of the bee- 
moth. Four years ago we kept some 
combs in an out-house till February, 
and the mercury went as low as 15° be- 
low zero while they were there. Upon 
taking them to a warm room and work- 
ing at them, we found 2 or 3 moth lar- 
ve on our bench, crawling. We re- 
ported tothat effect at the Northeastern 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention that year, but 
the report was not credited. On the 10th 





Comb showtng Cocoons of Moths. 


of this month, when getting our bees 
ready to fly by clearing the entrances of 
dead bees, ete., we chanced to move the 
entrance blocks to a colony that stood 
in a bleak place so no snow had lodged 
around the hive this winter, when we 
found several moth larve which pos- 


sessed us much life as ever, notwith- 
standing their cold nap. Thus we are 
led to conclude that the worms at a cer- 
tain stage can stand any amount of 


freezing, for this winter would try their 
vitality if any would. 
sjorodino, N. Y., Feb. 25, 1881. 


{We are indebted to Prof. Cook for 
the illustrations in the foregoing article, 
and which will be found, together with 
a very able treatise on the natural his- 
tory and habits of the bee moth, in his 
‘* Manual of the Apiary,” chapter xix., 
pages 262-267.—ED.] 


queenless, the bees all die of old | 
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Do We Want the Truth? 


REV. A. SALISBURY. 








On page 29 of the BEE JOURNAL 
for Jan. 26, 1881, I find an article from 
Mr. Boardman. I have no feeling in 
the matter, but will ask Mr. B. to refer 
to my article again ; he will find that it 
opens as follows: ‘‘ With the bee-keep- 
ers of this country it is yet no doubt an 
important question, whether we shall 
continue to import bees from yy wl 
Paragraph 4 reads as follows: ‘After 
this subject is a investigated, 
if found to be a step backward to dro 

the importation of Italian queens, let it 
| be continued with great care, always to 
get the best Italy affords.” Why? Be- 
cause our American-Italians have been 
bred up to a high standard of excellence, 
and we want no “step backward,” by 
importing inferior bees from Italy. 

My sole object was to obtain good 
reasons, if there are any, why we should 
continue to import from Italy. and that, 
too, with a very small profit to those who 
bring them to this country. 

My experience with Italian bees, after 
breeding them almost exclusively for 16 
years, is that American-Italians are bet- 
ter honey-gatherers, and the queens and 
bees are more beautiful than I have 
been able to get from the last imported 
Italians, and I have always tried to get 
the best, irrespective of cost, having 
paid from $5 to $20 for them. I have 
made it a rule, where good qualities 
were developed by the introduction of 
new blood, to breed from the best. 

Always demand the best, whether 
home-bred or imported bees, so that the 
supply dealer will not have to furnish 
‘*dark Italians,” ‘‘ leather-colored Ital- 
ians,” and “light-colored Italians”—in 
a word, all the shades that Italy can 
afford. Experience teaches that it is 
the favorable circumstances under 
which queens are bred, that largely de- 
velops beauty in color; and favorable 
circumstances also _——_ ood quali- 
ties. So, we should never alarmed 
when we get a queen very highly-col- 
ored, if she was bred from excellent 
stock. 

Again, do we not run some risk of 
bringing foul brood from foreign shores? 
Is not this uncalled for, unless we are 
making advance in other directions ? 
At home we can exchange bees with 
responsible men, and avoid all such 
risks. I know nothing of foul brood, 
only what I have read, but if we read it 
as it is, woe be to the man that gets it 
in his apiary. As the Cyprian bee is 
largely an untried bee in this country, 
but thought by leading European bee- 
keepers to be a superior bee, we will- 
ing y take risks for the sake of getting 
good qualities. 

Camargo, Il. 





—— 
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While I have been deeply interested 
in the discussions on the merits of comb 
foundation, and though many differ as 
to the best kind to use, yet I think its 
importance as a help in building up col- 
onies, and in obtaining greater yields of 
honey, must be patent to every bee- 
keeper, providing its use can be made 
practical—i. e., without sagging, break- 
ing down, or killing brood by the im- 
proper use of wire. 

For the past 2 seasons I have been ex- 
perimenting with the various kinds in 
use, and have invariably found the Dun- 
ham foundation to have the advantage 
in being the most readily accepted by 
the bees. Concluding this (the Dunham) 
foundation to be the best, my next de- 
sire was for the best means of fastening 
it into the frames. I tried fastening it 
tothe top-bars as recommended by Mrs. 
Dunham and others ; Lalso tried wiring 
the frames, and pressing the wires into 
the wax by hand. Inthe former method 
I was troubled to some extent with 
sagging and falling down in the hive, 
but mostly in the use of the extractor* 
when the combs would break loose from 
— top-bar of the frame and often fall 
out. 




















By using the wires as above, I often 
found rows of empty cells, running par- 
allel with and above the wires,and found 
this difficulty arising from the wires not 
peing closely laid in the septum. As I 
could see no way of obviating the objec- 
tions in either method, I had become 
discouraged and almost disgusted with 
the results, and had determined to 
abandon the use of foundation entirely, 
until last season, when my attention was 
called tothe fact that Mr. Given had 
taken a new departure in the manner of 
introducing the wires, that is, pressing 
the foundation in wired frames by the 
use of a powerful press, which laid the 
foundation evenly in the septum in such 


P| a manner as to render the loss of brood 


impossible. / 

purchased some of Mr. Given’s wired 
foundation, and after giving it the most 
thorough tests, concluded that I had 
found the ne plus ultra in foundation. 
We have used in our apiary over 60 lbs. 
of Given wired foundation, and have 
yet to find the first larva either killed or 
removed from the cells. In conclusion 
I will say that I consider the essential 
requisites to a practical and successful 
use of foundation to be a pure article, 
made from new wax, not lighter than 5 
feet to the pound, with heavy side-walls 
and thin septum, secured in the frames 
in such a manner that it will neither sag, 
warp, nor break either in the hive or in 
— the extractor. It has been prac- 
tically demonstrated to my satisfaction 
that these results can only be obtained 
by Mr. Given’s method of introducing 
the wires ; and if, by a happy combina- 
tion, the Dunham foundation could be 
made and wired by the Given, or a sim- 
ilar process, the foundation controversy 
would be virtually ended. 

Wellington, Ill., Feb. 10, 1881. 
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The Treatment of Foul Brood. 


E. W. FELTON. 











In the spring of 1879 I commenced 
with 21 colonies, and in May, I spread 
the brood and put in empty combs, once 
in about two weeks, and in one case put 
intwoempty ones at onetime. In Aug- 
ust, the one I put the two combs into 
was badly affected with foul brood, 
and I saw a few cells of it in 4 ord 
others. That year they had increased 
to 34 strong colonies. I commenced 
last spring with 31 colonies and doubled 
down to 26, and in May I found foul 
brood in every hive. They commenced 
to swarm about June 20th, when some 
of them had not more than 2 pounds of 
honey in the hive. Isold5 and increased 
to 31; andon August 7th I boiled all of 
my empty hives, and shook 15 colonies 
into these hives, and put them into the 
cellar. I boiled those 15 hives, and on 
the 4th day I shook the other 16 into the 
clean hives and brought the others out 
of the cellar. I took what comb they 
had made, away from them, gave them 
whole sheets of foundation, and the 3rd 
day after, gave the others foundation. 
They appeared to be fair sized colonies 
when I shook them off; the day after I 
gave them the first foundation the 
apiary was as still as a grave-yard; there 
did not appear to be a dozen bees in 
sight at a time; 3 or 4 came out and 
clustered on the outside of the hives, 
and remained there from morning until 
night, and not a bee stirred, soI thought 
I would try feeding. I boiled some 
honey and made a tray 14 by 3 feet, put 
in it 6 Ibs. and pyt on a float, and when 
the bees found that,it was interesting 
to see them take it. They would take 
the 6 lbs. in 30 minutes. I fed them 80 
lbs. and then stopped feeding, and never 
saw bees try harder to work after that, 
but they dwindled down to + of what 
they were when I shook them off. By 
the time the brood began to hatch they 
had increased to fair sized colonies. On 
October 12th I examined them for the 
last time. I now have them in the cel- 
lar and they seem to be wintering well. 

I put the old hives and combs in the 
cellar and extracted the honey. 

I think I made a mistake in not leav- 
ing a few beesin each hive to hatch the 
brood. I could have put them with the 
others and kept them from dwindling so 
much. If I get rid of this foul brood I 
shall not spread any brood after this. 

Hastings, Minn., Feb. 19, 1881. 





From the New York Tribune. 


Do Bees Puncture Grapes? 
PROF. A. J. COOK. 


Not long since I received a letter from 
Professor F. W. Lustin, of the Univer- 
sity of Lewisburg, Penn., stating that 
the question of ‘ destruction of grapes 
by bees ”’ was exciting attention in their 

atural History Society. 

More recently Mr. Gustavius Schoen- 
field, a fruit een and fbiarist of 
Brockton, N. Y., wrote: ‘“At the last 
meeting of the Chautauqua County 
Horticultural Society, war was waged 
against the industrious bees. My ob- 
servation leads me to think that the 
wasps are at the root of the mischief. 
These latter puncture the fruit, and the 
aroma from the oozing juice attracts 
the worker bees, which sip, lap, and 
suck until nothing remains Bat the skin 
and seeds of the grapes. Is it possible 
for the weak jaws of our bees to tear 
open the skin of any fruit? This ques- 
tion is a serious one for this section. I 
lost two tons of Delaware grapes last 
season. I should say that there were 
500 bees to one wasp, but the wasps 
were always leaders.” 


Mr. A. G. Gulley informs me that the 
grapes, especially the Delawares, are 
greatly injured at South Haven, Michi- 
gan. He is not sure but the birds and 
the wasps are the prime aggressors, but 
surely the bees are not slow to join in 
the attack. Whole clusters of fine 
grapes are utterly ruined, often not a 
grape left that is not sucked dry. This 
is — becoming a most interesting 
and no less important matter. 

At Huron, Ohio, Mr. H. J. Krock is 
accused by a bee-keeper, Mr. Peter 
Klasen, of poisoning his bees by use of 
Paris green because the bees have be- 
come a great nuisance, as claimed by 
Mr. Krock, in that they annually de- 
stroy his grapes, upon which he depends 
for a livelihood. This has not only led 
to a serious quarrel but fire-arms have 
been drawn and expensive litigation 
began. 

have many letters and inquiries like 
the above. Surely our fruit-growing 
friends feel, and with no small show of 
reason, that they are great sufferers. 
And reason and justice both demand 
that we as bee-keepers give their com- 
slaints a most attentive and respectful 
1earing, and if these complaints are 
founded in fact, it lies with us not only 
to make amends but to secure against 
future injury. 

I have no personal knowledge that 
bees do tear open pree. though I have 
sought it carefully and long, both in 
Michigan and California. That bees 
will visit punctured = to sip the 
juice, just as they will frequent cider- 
mills in quest of similar liquids, there 
can be no doubt. ‘Two or three persons 
have told me that they have seen bees 
actually tear open grapes. Two of these 
are extensive grape growers, and were 
urged by me, two years since, to inform 
me when they next witnessed such ac- 
tion on the part of bees. Yet I have 
not been notified up to date. Several 
persons have called my attention to 
such depredations, only to become con- 
vinced upon closer examination that the 
bees merely sipped from such fruit as 
had been previously wounded. 

I have placed punctured grapes be- 
fore bees, and when the latter got fairly 
to work sipping the juice, I would re- 
place the wounded fruit by that which 
was wholly sound, when the bees would 
at once leave the fruit. So from —— 

n 








servations and experiments I have 
led to believe that this habit, if ever 
true of bees, was exceptional. This 
opinion was sustained by the well known 
habit of bees to search out and lap up, 
not sealed liquids, but such as were ex- 
= and which were found by the 
Ss, only because of the volatile parti- 
cles which escaped from them. e do 
know that wild bees pierce the bases of 
long tubular flowers, that they may 
reach the nectar which would else be 
beyond theirreach. I have noticed here 
for years past that the flowers of the 
wild Bergamot, Monarda fistulosa, are 
thus perferated; and more, that the 
honey bees procure nectar from these 
openings. If we knew that the honey 
bees made these openings—I have 
looked long, but in vain, to find them 
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thus employed—then we would have 
something analagous to the tearing open 
of grapes. From the fact that bees are 
able to cut away strong paper, andeven 
factory cloth, inclines me to reverse my 
former opinion that bees, because of 
their weak jaws, were unable to tear 
open the tough grape skins. The fact 
that bees are among the most intelli- 
gent of insects, and that by visiting 
punctured grapes they learn of the 

resence of the coveted liquid, makes 
it easy to see how they may have 
acquired this unwelcome habit, if they 
do possess it, and may well make apiar- 
ists slow to contradict their brother po- 
rey ape who assert positively that 
bees do puncture sound grapes. 

What are we going to do about it ? If it 
be found that our bees do attack and 
ruin the property of our neighbors, or 
even of theirswarming about the grapes 
at harvest time becomes an “ insuffera- 
ble nuisance,” or even sorely annoying, 
we should remove our bees to such a 
distance as will prevent the trespass, or 
carry them, for the few weeks of the 
vintage, to a dark cool cellar, from 
which they are to be removed as soon as 
the grape harvest is over. As in many 
places—probably nearly all where grapes 
are grown—there is a dearth in Septem- 
ber, of nectar-secreting bloom, this ac- 
tion may be taken with no loss to the 
bee-keeper, except that of moving the 
bees. If the bees can be moved into a 
more desirable locality for nectar, then 
the bee-keeper may ‘‘ kill two birds with 
one cast of thestone.” It is a glad fact 
that bees only attack such liquids in the 
absence of the more acceptable flower 
nectar, so usually there will be no loss 
from removing to cellar at times when 
grapes are visited by them. The great 

routh the past season in some sections, 
the excessive rain in others, and the 
consequent dearth of nectar in the 
flowers, quite probably led to the very 
numerous complaints the past season. 


_—.2 + + 


For the American Bee Journal. 
How the Bees are Wintering. 








M. MAHIN, D. D. 





The present winter has been one of 
the most disastrous to bee culture ‘‘with- 
in the memory of the oldest inhabi- 
tant.”” In this section of Indiana api- 
culture has not made as much advance- 
ment as in many other localities, and 
nearly all winter on the summer stands, 
and without any special preparation. I 
am of opinion that two thirds of the 
bees in Huntington County are already 
dead, and the end is not yet. 

Mine have fared better than the ma- 
jority. I had 47 colonies in the fall, and 
up to this time I have lost 16. The win- 
ter has confirmed my previous views in 
some things, and not in others. 


I have heretofore advocated placin 
hives that. are to be wintered out o 
doors in full sunshine, and with the en- 
trance to the south. The results of this 
winter have strikingly confirmed the 
correctness of my theory. I had 23col- 
onies that were slightly shaded by a 
high paling fense and some fruit _trees; 
they were also partially protected from 
the west and north winds. I had 24 
others standing where: they were en- 
tirely unprotected from either wind or 
sun, and facing the south. The aver- 
age condition of the two lots was the 
same as nearly as could be determined. 
They were prepared for winter in the 
same way, and except in the matter of 
exposure to the sunshine there was no 
reason why one should winter better 
than the other. And now for theresult. 
Of the 23 that faced the north and were 
partially shaded 11 are dead; andof the 
24 exposed to the full sunshine only 5 
are dead, and the present average con- 
dition of those facing the north is not 
as good as the others. There were a 
few days in the months of December 
and January when the temperature was 
below 40°, and sometimes when it was 
scarcely above freezing, that the bright 
sunshine tempted the bee to fly. Some 
of them were lost, but the greater part 
returned in safety to the hives. Those 
that perished on the snow would have 
perished in the hives if they had not 
come out, as would many of those that 
returned.. 

There was another advantage of hav- 


ing the sun shine on the front of the 
hive; the sun warmed the hive so that 
the bees could get to their stores in the 
long cold weather. I am sure that some 
of my colonies died of starvation with 

lenty of honey in the hives, and with 
rom three to five winter ‘passages 
through every comb, The cold was so 
intense and so long continued that the 
bees could not even go through a single 
comb to get to their honey. 

The question of absorbents or no ab- 
sorbents is frequently discussed. My 
experience this winter does not throw 
much light on it. The most of my hives 
were covered with four thicknesses of 
heavy brown paper on the frames, with 
an inch honey board over the paper. 
Two had the caps filled with carpet, 
straw,etc. Of these two, one is dead 
and the other isin no better condition 
than those that had no other absorbent 
than the brown paper. I usually con- 
fine my bees in winter below the top bar 
of the frames by filling the space be- 
tween the frames with strips of wood, 
but not so tight but that a little air can 
escape. I am careful to make passages 
for them just below the top bar. 

Huntington, Ind., March 1, 1880. 








For the American Bee Journal, 
Using Tin Separators. 





JAMES HEDDON. 





In reply to Mr. Carl Tuttle, in the BEE 
JOURNAL of Feb. 23, I will say that I 
succeeded in crating every 5x6 section, 
except 16, that I produced in 1879, which 
number amounted to 2,760. I also 
glassed a large share of the brightest 
combs, and no separators were used. 

You will remember, Mr. Editor, that 
the season previousI sold you, at my 
Glenwood x pat § 80 cases of 5x6 sec- 
tions, a small part of which were glassed. 
You could ——e believe my statement, 
when I told yon that noseparators were 
used next the combs that were not 
glassed, and that we had only about 20 
that were too crooked to crate. We did 
use a few separators that season, that 
were left over from the many that we 
used the two seasons previous. I agree 
with Mr. Tuttle, that tin is the best for 
separators, and that all separators are a 
great drawback to the production of 
comb honey. 

But to our method: I believe that the 
honey-board I use, and the clamp meth- 
od of placing the sections thereon, have 
something to do with it. Of course, no 
one would expect to get straight combs 
without separators, by putting sections 
within frames, and placing those frames 
in a super or upper story. 

Now to the 44x4¥ sections. I apply 
these to the hives in a case cut up by 


divisions, thus— 
lass 


using no honey-board and no g 1 
get 99 combs out of 100 straight enough 
to crate nicely by this method, and Tdo 
it by filling each section full of comb 
foundation. I use foundation which is 
so nicely made that when drawn outand 
filled, there is no “ fish-bone” or other 
culiarity to cause one to believe that 
oundation was employed in its con- 
struction. These sections are so small, 
that when filled with foundation, accu- 
rately adjusted, there is almost no 
chance for the growth of a crooked 
comb therein. e.cover to the case 
rests bee-space above the narrow tops 
of the sections, and,as the bees can 
pass freely around the top-piece of the 
section, I think that tends to show them 
where to stop the length of each cell. 
Again, I use a 2 inch end piece, and only 
a 15g (instead of 1%) top and bottom 
iece to my sections. That, too, tends 
ward straight combs. It also admits 
of double capacity for bee passage be- 
tween the ope of the sections, because 
it is just wide enough (3¢) for two bees 
to pass at once, exactly opposite each 
other ; ¥4 inch is not. 
have no fears as to safe transporta- 
tion and ready sale of honey put up in 














these 1 lb. sections, and crated in 12- 





comb crates. They come the nearest 
to being “ wheat” of anything I have 
ever owned in the bee line, unless it be 
wax; I mean ‘spot cash.” I do not 
think there will bea very great demand 
for glassed honey after these packages 
are wellintroduced. Besides, the nicest 
method of glassing is on the outside of 
the section, with paper caps, a la Moore. 

In regard to the * proper care of sec- 
tions, after adjusted,” I must confess I 
have lost the oe that was in my 
mind when I wrote the article, for when 
applied as I have directed, the results 
are such that no further care is needed, 
as a rule. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Feb. 25, 1881. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


The Wintering of Bees. 


J. 8. HEAD. 


How to winter bees is important to 
everyone interested in apiculture, but 
we have much to learn about handling 
and wintering bees. Seemingly, to 





read some works on bee-culture, one | 
would only have to purchase the hive, | 


smoothly 


and then sail (as it hee 
ity it is only 


along to success—but in rea 
to encounter “ blasted hopes.’ 
It requires ability as well as practice 
to be successful in any pursuit. But do 
not think that I object to any good bee 
book. For those just ee as 
well as for practical bee men, such are 


many readers of the BEE JOURNAL to 
hear how I manage Orchard Apiary 
during the carts ring months. In the 
JOURNAL for February 9, I told how I 
= my bees water in the cellar and 
he good results I obtained by doing so. 
Now, I consider it still more important 
to give the water after they are taken 
out in the spring. Bees poy have 
a sufficient supply of old pollen pre- 
served in honey to last until late in the 
spring, so their greatest want, in order 
to carry on brood rearing, is water, and 
by giving it to them I manage to keep 
them quiet, when they would other- 
wise be obliged to go out for it on cold, 
windy days and so perish in their zeal 
for the welfare of the colony. There are 
agreat many cold, windy days when 
the sun, shining warm on the hive, will 
cause the bees to come out in large num- 
bers, and the harsh winds soon chilling 
them, they are unable to return again. 
On such days I keep them at home by 
closing the entrance, and shading the 
hive from the rays of the sun. It will 
not do to keep bees confined too long out 
of doors, and just how long is a question 
that requires good judgment and ex- 
perience to determine. I have kept 
them shut up in this way for nearly a 
week by giving them plenty of water in 
the hive, but it is seldom that I am 
obliged to confine them so long. 





I would advise every one to go care- 
fully into this matter, and unless the 


| have a good memory, not to attempt if, 


essential; without such, one would soon | 48 @ neglect to watch and liberate the 


fail to realize any com 
pense and time; of all periodicals my 
preference is for the Weekly BEE JouR- 
NAL; and I wish it much prosperity. 

I will give a more explicit description 
of the hive I use than that given in Vol. 
16, page 473. Have your lumber well 
seasoned, and nail the hive together; 
make some mortar from yellow clay 
soil, with lime water, adding 1-5 plaster 
of Paris, and then plaster the inside of 
the hive 4 inch thick, and in three days 
the hives will be ready for any reason- 
able degree of heat or cold, as itis a 
non-conductor when thus plastered. 

If my bees have not sufficient honey 
in the brood chamber for wintering, I 
let the upper boxes or frames of honey 
remain, giving them time to carry it be- 


low and cap it over, for their winter | 


stores. When cold weather begins, re- 
move the frames from the upper story, 


placing the cloth over the brood frames; | 


pack over them cotton seed, which ab- 
sorbs all heavy or damp air that may 
ass through the main entrance or arise 
rom the bees; this keeps them warm 
and healthy. I have never been troubled 
with foul brood or dysentery in my 
apiary; and I have only lost one colony 
this winter, in that I neglected to pack 
the seed tightly, and that gave the air 
too free a circulation through the hive, 
causing them to chill. I never allow 
bees to be disturbed, if possible, while 
in winter quarters. 

Benton, Mo. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Spring Dwindling. 
E. A. THOMAS. 








With many, spring dwindling has be- 
come a serious drawback to uncessful 
bee-culture, and how to prevent it isa 
— they would like to have solved. 

any are prejudiced against cellar win- 
tering on account of the greater liability 
to dwindle in spring, and I think, 
myself, that bees confined through the 
long winter will have more ambition 
when they get out in the spring, than 
those that have had an occasional fly 
during the winter. Butif we can con- 
trol and direct this ambition, it will 
turn to our advantage, and this great 
objection to cellar wintering will be 
done away with. 

Now, I have never been troubled 
with spring dwindling, and I do not 
believe anyone need be if they will only 
watch their bees carefully in early 
spring, and take every precaution to 
guard against it. It is of no use to deny 
that it requires care and trouble to pre- 
vent it, and those that cannot give their 
bees the necessary care and attention 
must not grumble or complain if their 
bees do dwindle. 

Perhaps it will be of interest to the 


ensation for ex- | bees when itis time may cause their 


‘ruin. My hives have glass in the back, 
by means of which I| can tell just when 


| the bees begin to show signs of uneasi- 


ness and so liberate them about as 
soon as they find out that they would 
like a fly. 

Coleraine, Mass., Feb. 1881. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


New Metal Corners for Brood Frames. 





W. B. ANDERSON, M. D. 
| I have devised a plan by which I can 
| convert my summer hives into winter 
| or chaff hives, which is quite satisfactory 
|to me, andI think much cheaper and 
| more convenient than any chaff hive I 
have ever seen. I usea frame the same 
depth as the Langstroth, and only % as 
long; they hold 6 1-lb. sections. 
Instead of hanging a frame on a rab- 
bet, as is usually done, I have devised 
acorner-piece made of sheet tin, and 
bent at right angles to fit the corner of 
the frame, and on each end of the angles 
of the corner-piece are projections 34 
of an inch iong, which serve as feet for 
the frame to rest on, and to give the 
| requisite space at the bottom and ends 
|of the frame. The corner-pieces are 
13g inches long, 3¢ longer than the frame 
is wide, and when the frames are set 
together the ends of the corner-pieces 
come in contact, and thus leave 3¢ inch 
space between the frames. When the 
corner-pieces are fastened to the frames, 
the frames can be turned upside down, 
stood on end, or sides reversed at pleas- 
ure. When the honey season is over 
/ and I wish to pack for winter, I have 
be +! to set my frames on end, and 
pack the spaces thus left between frames 
|and hive with chaff cushions. My hives 
being high enough for two sets of frames 
| give, when frames are set on end, over 
|6 inches on top, and over 244 on the 
|sides for packing. Now, I thus geta 
|shallow frame for summer use, and a 
deep oue for winter. Frames are rarely 
| ever glued together with propolis, and 
| when lifted out of the hive can be stood 
| upright on a board without danger of 
|falling, and but little of being blown 
|over. They are convenient for shipping 
| purposes, and, in general, I think a very 
| convenient frame. 
| I send by mail a sample set of the 
my eg mag and will send any reader 
|of the Bee JOURNAL a sample set who 
| will pay the postage, etc.,and think 
| those who try my plan will like it. 


| Bloomingdale, Mich. 


[The corner-pieces have been received 
and placed in the BEE JouRNAL Muse- 
um, for the inspection of those who 
take an interest in the later inven- 
tions.—ED.] 
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g@ “ Correspondence ” and ‘* Letters” 
having accumulated very much, and it 
being highly important to give our 
readers all the news about the present 
condition of the bees throughout the 
country, we have devoted much of the 
present issue of the BEE JOURNAL to 
these departments, at the expense of 
the space usually given to Conventions, 
Exchanges and Editorial. Time has 
fully demonstrated that the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL was a necessity which 
could not have been dispensed with 
much longer. The perfect deluge of 
correspondence which we now have, 
could not have been accommodated ina 
Monthly, and besides,progressive apiar- 
ists need a medium of communication 
much oftener than once a month. 

@@ By an oversight in reading proof 
of advertisement last week, the price 
of Bingham & Hetherington’s honey- 
knife was placed at $2. It should have 
been $1, as usual. 





@@ Sec. Chamberlain, of the Ohio 
State Board of Agriculture, gives the 
following as his views on “ Bees and 
honey in Onio:” 

‘** Bees are well distributed through 
the State. In nearly all the counties, 
the range, as may be seen, is from 1000 
to 3000 hives of bees, with a proportion- 
ate product of honey. The total value 
of the ‘crop’ is(at 20cts) $270,548, and 
bears to the total value of the wheat 
crop the ratio of $1 to $190.” 


@ Several bee-kee S| 
ity are considering the feasability 
holding a_convention in 


spring. The law in regard to foul 





makes an organization necessary. 
desirable to know how many would fa- 
vor the enterprise. Will such please 
send me their address. A.B. WEED. 
No. 75 Bagg street, Detroit, Mich. 


«@ One of the handsomest publica- 
tions is the Illustrated Scientific News, 
ublished by Munn & Co., New York. 
Svery number contains 32 pages, full of 
engravings of novelties in science and 
the useful arts. Ornamental wood 
work, pottery, vases and objects of 
modern and ancient art are finely 
shown. 








@@ The next meeting of the N. W. 
Illinois and 8. W. Wisconsin Bee-Kee 
ers’ Association, will be held at H. W. 
Lee’s, 2 miles n.w. of Pecatonica, Win- 
nebago county, Ills.,on the 17th of May, 
1881. . STEWART, Sec. 





@@ On account of unfavorable weath- 
er the convention at Monroe Centre, 
Ill., met on Feb. 8, and there being but 
few present, adjourned to the same 
place on March 29, 1881. 

A. RIcE, Pres. 

I cannot do without the JouRNAL, 
and like the prospect of a Weekly very 
much. Honey was a failure in this sec- 
tion last season. HATTIE B. Brown. 

Lotus, Ind. 








G2 We can supply but a few more of 
the back numbers to new subscribers. 
If any want them, they must be sent for 
soon. 





Evils Correcting Themselves. 





We are often led to think that all 
misdemeanors, whether trivial or crim- 


=| inal, possess within themselves a latent 


corrective principle as well as a retrib- 
utive nature. Ancient history furnishes 
many illustrations of governments be- 
coming so corrupted and lawless that 
reforms were forced upon the people 
even before they anticipated them. In 
Italy, Spain, Portugal and other coun- 
tries, the enormities of the Inquisition 
relieved the people from the oppressions 
of the church ; in Russia the magnitude 
of the system of serfdom became an 
incubus upon the government itself, 
and before the many millions of serfs 
were even prepared for liberty they were 
declared free ; in China and Japan, the 
ignorance caused by a thousand years 
of seclusion forced the government to 
take the most active measures for the 
encouragement of the sciences and arts ; 
the aggressive oppressions of Turkey 
upon her dependencies finally awakened 
the resentment of the civilized world, 
and provoked a salutary interference in 
her governmental policy ; at least twice 
in the history of France do we find the 
excesses of her rulers forcing the groan- 
ing masses into revolution ; and here, in 
our own country, many of our readers 
witnessed the presumption and arro- 
gance of the leading traffickers in hu- 
man flesh, who, not satisfied with a 
quiet submission to their soul-revolting 
slavery, insisted upon making all citi- 
zens their confederates by the enact- 
ment of the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
thereby broke the chains that bound 
five millions of humanity in a slavery 
worse than death. 


And who can doubt that commercial 
abuses will not to some extent correct 
themselves ? It is but a repetition of 





ers in this vicin- | 
of | § ie 
Detroit this | imposition upon the public, when now 
| comes the good news that so much com- 
brood, which is about to be passed, | 


It 18 | sale that itis no longer remunerative. 


history, with a different application. 


| For years have we been complaining of 


the rapidly increasing manufacture of 
glucose, and arraying a hostility to its 


petition exists in its manufacture and 


| Prices of glucose syrup have rapidly 
| declined from 90 cents and $1 per gallon 
| to 30 cents, and the marginal profit is so 
small that there is a prospect of the lead- 
ing manufacturers drifting into honest 
trade, and making pure sorghuim syr- 
ups. They will thus become a valuable 
auxiliary to farmers and producers, and 
will themselves help to swell the rapidly 
increasing ranks of those demanding 
congressional prohibition of poisons un- 
der innocent names. 

Still another encouraging illustration 
is at hand in the wayward course of 
oleomargarine—popularly called ‘‘ but- 
terine,” rightly called ‘‘hogine.” So 
rapidly has it been forced upon our mar- 
ket, that the public health has been 
seriously impaired by its use, and the 
many cases of winter cholera have been 
attributed directly to the uncooked lard 
employed so largely in its preparation. 
That which our Congress has been too 
tardy in legislating upon, and which the 
dairymen (backed with the enactments 
| of the Illinois Legislature) have been 
| unable to reach, is being rapidly accom- 
plished by the cupidity of the counter- 
feiters themselves. They have forced 
the City Council, as asanitary measure, 
to prohibit the sale of bogus butter, and 
scarcely a day now passes that arrests 
are not made and heavy fines imposed ; 








| 


it has even forced manufacturers and | - 


retailers to sell it for what itis. Mean- 
time, continue to condemn adultera- 
tions; right will prevail at last, for 
truly, ‘‘ There is a God in Israel.” 


—— 





Be Prepared for Freshets. 





At last, after many weary days, and 
weeks and months of waiting, we have 
encouragement of mild weather. Hope 
long deferred, the present winter, has 
often made the heart sick; and now, 
that we are about to realize the fruition 
of our earnest and oft-repeated wishes 
for warmer weather, it is with a shud- 
der we contemplate the disasters and 
destruction that will almost certainly 
follow the return of nature to a normal 
condition, and the continuance of sun- 
shine for any protracted length of time. 
The memory of but few,if any, runs 
back to a winter similar to the present, 
when the snow (no longer the ‘ beauti- 
ful snow”) mantled the earth for so 
many months continuously, and in such 
lavish quantity. One correspondent 
wrote us they had enjoyed one hundred 
and four days of constant sleighing, and 
since then more than another thirty days 
have been added. The average and 
general depth of the snow throughout 
the entire Eastern, Northern and West- 
ern States, has been measurable by 
feet—not inches. In the Central States 
the same is true, while in the mountains 
and on the plains itis without any re- 
corded precedent. 

Should a continuous season of genial 
sunshine follow our unparalleled winter, 
high waters will prevail for several 
weeks, but the damage will not be so 
great to the country at large as if the 
snow should be carried off with spring 
rains. Usually, we have had heavy or 
protracted rains in midwinier which 
have relieved the earth of its burden of 
snow, and divided the floods between 
January and April ; but this winter the 
snow has accumulated, and yet awaits 
its current tothesea. Therefore, while 
we hope with our readers for the best, 
we cannot too forcibly impress upon 
them to be prepared for the worst. 
Little rivulets, where usually the swel- 
tering and parched cattle have found 
scarcely enough water in summer to 
assuage their thirst, may become rivers 
in magnitude and pregnant with danger 
to everything in their proximity ; while 
the usually placid rivers will become 
mighty torrents, overflowing their banks 
in many places of comparative safety, 
flooding the lower country for miles 
where broad-stretching cornfields -have 
been the rule and marking their course 
with destruction and desolation. Our 
friends in the Central and Southern 
States along the water-courses, cannot 
too soon provide for the safety of their 
families, stock and perishable property. 
Immediately remove all bees to high, 
safe ground, then look to the safety of 
your cattle, horses, hogs and sheep, and 
have a place of refuge provided for 
yourselves and the loved ones of home. 
Be prepared in time—even before 
this JOURNAL reaches you, the waters 
may be on their way. We may be un- 
necessarily alarmed—we hope so, but 
there is an immensity of snow in the 
country, and we can see no way for its 
disappearance except through floods. 





@ Mr. James Heddon reports a loss 
of only 2 colonies out of 212, in this the 
severest of all winters. 








GLEANINGS. 


Cause of Dysentery.—Mr. James Hed- 
don gives the following as his views on 
this subject: 


‘““Thave observed numbers of dead 
colonies, and I am more than ever con- 
vinced of my previous opinion, that the 
cause of dysentery is an undue amount 
of animal or vegetable particles, so to 
speak, in the honey the bees are win- 
tering on—probably the former— a bac- 
teria that infests honey while in the 
blossom, or otherwise; that the greatest 
aggravations of the disease are cold and 
confinement. Cold, because of the more 
a consumed, and confinement, 
which prevents the voiding of the poi- 
sonous accumulations. Cold and con- 
finement, without this bacteria, will not 
cause + pape These bacteria, with- 
out cold and confinement, will not show 
themselves. The above is the onl 
theory I can imagine, that will fit all 
the cases that have come under my ob- 
servation. I believe it, because we so 
plainly see this great law in the animal 
and vegetable world, that one life exists 
at the expense and death of another. 
Man comes into the category as no ex- 
ception. 
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Bingham’s Bees.—Our bees had a fine 
fly on Feb. 22, and are all in fair order; 
15 colonies were somewhat out of line, 
but are sound now. I think they are in 
better order and have wintered better 
than in 1880. I hear of some who have 
lost heavily, but have not their exact 
loss. While it will be sad to hear of the 
losses, it will be amusing to hear opin- 
ions. Bee-keepers are brave, and can 
face most anything, and not flinch. 
This winter has shown too many that 
‘‘in an hour ye think not, the evil is at 
the door.” The past few years had 
lulled many to repose, and the early 
frosts overtook them before they were 
prepared. Enough will survive the 
winter to demonstrate the fact that bees 
may be safely wintered in any climate, 
under favorable circumstances. 

T. F. BINGHAM. 

Otsego, Mich., March 4, 1881. 





_ Colonies Strong and Healthy.—As it 
is thawing and pleasant to-day, my 16 
colonies of bees had a good cleansing 
flight; all are strong but 1, which I am 
nursing. [have thirty frames of capped 
honey, what can I do with them ? 


F. H. SEAREs. 
Girard, Pa., Feb. 26, 1881. 

[Use them for feeding the bees in the 
spring; hang them in the hive just as 
they are, or place one flatwise over the 
frames, and the bees will come up and 
take the honey very readily. Be careful 
not to open the hives on cold spring 
days, or you may chill the brood. Itis 
unneccessary to uncap or extract the 
honey, the bees will do that.—Ep.] 





_ No Surplus.—The Weekly JorRNAL 
is a very welcome visitor. I put into 
winter quarters 63 colonies of bees, in 
= condition. I put them into a deep, 
ark cellar, well ventilated, with a tem- 
perature of from 45 to 47°; while it was, 
on the outside, 10° below zero, in the 
cellar it was 45°. I put them in before 
the cold set in, and I think they are do- 
ing splendidly. I obtained no surplus. 
We had a very late harvest, or there 
would have been no bees here by this 
ime. BARTLETT Z. SMITH. 
Tuscola, Ill. 





What a opis “% is our new 
Weekly Bee Journal! It is a credit to 


the country. J. MATTHEW JONEs. 
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All Right.— Last fall I packed | 
with chaff; they are wintering finely; 
they had a pes flightto-day. Iam de- 
lighted with the Weekly BEE JOURNAL. 
G. H. ADAMS. 
North Nassau, N. Y., Feb. 11, 1881. 


Why is it?—We have 2 colonies very 
nicely packedin chaff. Last week, with 
the thermometer at 45°, many of them 
came out, discharged their feces, and 
dropped on the snow. We gathered up 
several, warmed and returned them to 
the hive, but | came out again. 
Others flew off and dropped ata long 
distance. They had been confined about 
14 weeks. Whatis the cause ? 

RoBERT H. SMITH. 

Faulkenburg, Ont., Feb. 14, 1881. 


[They had contracted dysentery from 
long confinement, and came out of their 
hives to die, which would have resulted 
had they remained in. The loss to the 
colony will hardly be perceptible, if 
those remaining are healthy.—ED.] 


Italians ys. Blacks for Wintering.— 
The loss of bees here is over 150 colo- 
nies, there not being more than a dozen 


drifted out of si 





left. The loss was mostly caused by 
poor, unsealed honey and fone confine- 
ment. The winter hes been unusually 
severe. ‘The — 2 years were poor for 
bees, especial 


re 
y the last. I had but 2| the rubberskirt-lift or other device, can 


THE AMERICAN 
ht; the rest were only 


partially coment with snow. Since the 
thaw, it has been quite cloudy, the ther- 
mometer being at 47° above zero; some 
of the bees flew quite briskly, but the 
mostof them were rather inclined to 
remain quiet. Asfar as we have exam- 
ined we find them in very good condi- 
tion; much better than we expected. 
A few show signs of dysentery, though 
not to a bad extent. There are quite a 
number of beginners in this vicinity, 
with only 6 or 8 colonies each, that have 
lost a number of colonies; undoubtedly 
the cause was a lack of proper protec- 
tion for winter. But perhaps the ** win- 
ter of our discontent”? may come during 
the cold, stormy blasts of March; but 
it is to be hoped they will come out all 
right. V. H. Ormsby. 
Pierpont, O., Feb. 14, 1881. 





Bee Dress for a Girl.—My father has 
long been a bee-keeper, and proposing 
to assist him the coming summer, I de- 
sire information hoon your JOURNAL 
for a most suitable bee dress for a girl, 
in regard to material and style of 
making. BELL TOMLINSON. 

Allegan, Mich., Feb. 20, 1881. 


_ [In answer, we copy from Prof. Cook’s 
‘** Manual of the Apiary, page 197.—Eb.] 


“For ladies, my friend, Mrs. Baker, 
commends a dress which, by use of 


swarms and obtained 400 lbs. of honey | be instantly raised or lowered. This will 
from 23 colonies last year; and now I} be convenient in the apiary, and tidy 
have only 8 left out of 24. I use the|anywhere. The Gabrielle style is pre- 
Quinby hive packed with chaff; but | ferred, and of alength just to reach the 


like the Langstroth frame best, as it is | floor. 


It should be belted at the waist, 


more easily handled. The black bees | and cut down from the neck in front, 
are nearly all dead ; of 12 black colonies | one-third the length of the waist, to 


I have only 1 left; out of 12 Italian col- | permit the tucking in of the veil. 


onies, 7 are alive, 
the best strains in the country, and 
build them up again, as I have plenty 
of combs on hand. The BEE JOURNAL 
is a welcome visitor. 
CHARLES F. UPHAUS. 
Batesville, Ind., Feb. 18, 1881. 


Shallow Hives for Winter.—I went 
into winter quarters with 14 colonies 
(13 blacks), 12 were in Langstroth 
and simplicity hives, 2 in box hives; 10 
colonles had sufficient stores; 2 were 
weak. The cold spell in Nov. caught 
me unprepared, to some extent, al- 
though all but 2 in Langstroth and sim- 
plicity hives, had 7 inches of chaff cov- 
ering. After it warmed up a little I 
packed the 12 with dry straw on all 
sides but the front, and covered them 
so that the straw would not become wet. 
Nine lived through the second cold 
wave, but now 8 more are dead; all left 
ylenty of stores, so that so far, I have 
fost 11 out of 13, and 1 that is now liv- 
ing was shipped by rail 25 miles, on 
Dec. 15, in a tall box hive. All the bees 
in this neighborhood in Langstroth 
hives are dead, while, as far as my 
knowledge goes, those in tall box hives 
are living. Now why isthis? Do you 
not consider the Langstroth hive too 
shallow for wintering, especially in se- 
vere winters like this? I am more than 
satisfied with the Weekly BEE JouR- 

J. H. Esy. 


NAL. 
North Robinson, O., Feb. 28, 1881. 


(The deep frames, as also the shallow Pp 


ones, have their ardent admirers, and 
all claim especial advantages for their 
favorite hives. Witheverything favor- 
able, we cannot imagine why one should 
be preferable to another; in other words, 
the most successful hive one winter of- 

_ ten proves most disastrous the next. 
Could we regulate the winters, it would 
be an easy matter to determine the 
proper depth of frames.—ED.] 





Bees in Good Condition.—We are havy- 
ing one of the most severe winters, that 
we have had in this part of the world 
for many years ; in fact its equal is only 
remembered by the oldest settlers. On 
Feb. 3d the thermometer stood 30° below 
zero. Last winter our coldest weather 
only reached zero. Our bees have been 
confined since the 5th day of Dec. until 
the 11th day of the present month, mak- 
ing in all 67 days, or a little over nine 
weeks. 


A part of our hives which stood | 


The 


I hope to get some of | under-waist should fasten close about 


the neck. The sleeves should be quite 


long to allow free use of the arms, and 


gathered in with a rubber cord at the 
wrist, which will hug the rubber gaunt- 
lets or arm, and prevent bees from 
crawling up the sleeves. 


shoes.”’ 





Nov. 1,and I fear they need it ver 
much—a part of them being ‘“* packed 


in the cellar. The Week] 
NAL never comes before 


it every success. H.H. MITCHELL. 
Maquoketa, Iowa, Feb. 28, 1881. 





transmit foul brood in foundation ? 


the bees in the country will die. 


zero. 
fruit crop, is, perhaps, the cause. M 
acked in chaff. 
in moderately good American hives 


I do not know which method is best 


haps packing would have saved some 


Spanish needle. 


ite with the bees, from daylight unti 
dark. 
much here; 
honey. I shall, this summer, try alsike 
white, and melilot clovers. 
A. R. LEEPER. 
Odessa, Mo., Feb. 28, 1881. 





the wax came from diseased colonies 


in a row near a fence, was completely | —Ep.] 








The pantalets 
should be straight and full, and should 
also have the rubber cord in the hem to 
draw them close about the top of the 


No Flight since Noyember.—My 30 col- 
onies of bees have had no flight since 


%, 


on the summer stands, while the rest are 

BEE JOUR- 
am ready for 
its valuable instruction. I do not see 
how I could get along without it. I wish 


Bees in Missouri.—Is it possible to 
I 
have been using it to some extent, and 
expect to use it more extensively in the 
spring. We have had a long, cold win- 
ter; bees have had but one good fly since 
Nov.; about the 5th of Feb. they had 
a partial fly. . I think fully one —. of 

he 
thermometer has indicated 18° below 
A poor season, with an enormous 


bees appear all right; they are all well 
ly neighbor’s bees are 


without protection, except open honey- 
boxes on top, and they are all right. So 


I know of no other bees packed in the 
country, but hundreds are dead; per- 


Linden timber is plenty with abun- 
dance of white clover, and a perfect 
sea of fall flowers, at the head of 
which, as a honey producer, stands the 
he so-called “Simp- 
son honey plant,” grows wild, but not 
in sufficient auantity to be of much 
benefit, only to show that it is a favor- 


Buck-wheat does not amount to 
it often fails to secrete 


[Foul brood will not be transmitted 
by the use of comb foundation, even if 


Granulation of Honey.—I should like 
to know Mr. Hoge’s plan for keeping 
honey from granulating. Heating honey 
makes it darker, and if it boils it spoils 
the flavor. Please give it in the BEE 
JOURNAL. . F. NORTHROP. 
Southport, Conn., Feb. I0, 1881. 


[We know nothing more of his plan 
than that given on page 37. Perhaps 
he will give it in some fufure number 
of the JOURNAL.—ED.] 


Wintering in Maine. — I fear it is 
too far north here in Maine to winter 
bees on the summer stands. In winter- 
ing in the cellar the combs get moldy. 
Mr. Root advises wintering on the sum- 
mer stands, and I have tried it for two 
seasons. Last winter I put my weak- 
est colonies into the cellar, but more 
perished of those on the summer stands 
than those in the cellar. This winter I 
have 9 in chaff hives, 12 in tenement 
hives, 4 in house packed with chaff and 
straw, 6 in dry goods boxes stuffed 
around with straw, and 23 in the cellar 
with chaff cushions over the frames, 
and chaff division boards. 

Dexter, Maine. L. FRENCH. 





Queen Rearing.—Mr. Weed, on page 
58. of the BEE JOURNAL, asks how many 
colonies I made yield $25each, at queen 
rearing. It was fifteen colonies. Per- 
haps I ought to explain that all of the 
income was not derived from queens, as 
there were eighteen colonies sold in the 
fall, and I had 600 lbs. of extracted 
honey, but the rearing of queens was 
my specialty, and the main income was 
from this source. Judging from my 
experience, I think I could care for 40 
colonies, devoted to queen rearing. 
More time, per colony, is required in 
queen rearing, than in working for 
honey, but I think queen rearing pays, 
in the long run, a little the best. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 

Rogersville, Mich. 





Death ! Death !! Death !! !—I have 
long since found that it is not best to 
‘* whistle until out of the woods.” I 
am out, and no mistake; but I have not 
a single bee left. My bees had plenty 
of honey. I had a very small increase, 
and that by natural swarming; but my 
bees were not strong in thefall. There 
was something the matter with them 
last summer. From July on, thousands 
of young bees came out of the hive as 
though they would start for the field, 
pitch off of the alighting board to the 
ground, and make a few attempts to 
rise, and then turn on their backs and 
die. They would act just as though they 
had been stung. Sometimes the ground 
was covered with bees in front of the 
hive, for several hundred yards. I had 
just Italianized them; but now the bees 
in the county are nearly all gone, there 
is nothing left to build up with. 
weighed my bees on the Ist of Nov., 
and marked the weight on the hives, 
and put them into winter quarters on 


lbs. of honey. The walls of my winter 
bee-house are 12 inches thick, filled with 


the morning of the 15th, and they never | 
lived long enough to eat more than 2) 


Losses in the Cellar.—Live bees are a 
scarce article here, and will be more so 
if winter continues much longer. Many 
persons have lost all, while none have 
escaped without considerable loss. I 
am often asked the question: ‘*‘ What is 
the cause of the great loss of bees?” I 
cannot give a satisfactory answer. The 
continued excessive cold weather is 
por the main cause. In one cellar 
hat I know of, bees have, for several 
ears, wintered well. ‘This winter all 
1ave died except 1 colony, and that is 
quite weak. They were put in after the 
first cold snap, and were strong and ap- 
parently in good order; all were well 
supplied with honey. At first 1 did not 
like the cuange from monthly to weekly, 
but am well pleased now. 


IsAAC SHARP. 
Waveland, Ind., Feb. 23, 1881. 





Duplication.—The finest queen I have 
came from D. A. Pike. She is light in 
color, and prolific, and produces the 
finest marked workers that I ever saw. 
She does not duplicate her bees; but 
they are very fine. They do not dupli- 
cate, and never will. 


rs 
Carrollton, Ills., Feb. 


Sad loss of Bees.—In this vicinity 
nearly all the bees are dead, caused by 
neglect in a ay for winter. Some 
have starved for lack of stores, but 
many died with plenty in their hives. 
Mine are packed in chaff on the sum- 
mer stands, and are in good condi- 
tion. 1. B. Barrram. 

Alexandria, Ind. 


J. TUNNELL. 
23, 1881. 


Will soon be ready for the Harvest.— 
My bees are never moved from their 
summer stands, and out of over 80 col- 
onies I have only lost 4. They have 
had a severe time, but as soon as they 
are ready to go to work I shall give 
them fresh ground rye-meal. 

E. C. JORDAN. 

Stephenson’s Depot, Va., Feb. 22. 





Highly Pleased.—Y our neat and very 
desirable Weekly BEE JOURNAL I read 
through as soon as it comes. I am 
highly pleased with it, and rejoice that 
we are, through your foresight and gen- 
erosity, to have the pleasure of greetin 
your valuable JOURNAL four times each 
month. A. W. HALE. 

San Bernardino, Cal. 





Three per cent. of Loss.—Last fall 1 
yut 35 colonies into winter quarters. 

hey were in Langstroth double-walled 
hives, packed with chaff on the top, 
botttom, and on three sides. I have 
lost but 1 yet, though they did not have 
a flight from early in Nov. untilFeb. 11. 
Yesterday I looked over 3 colonies, 
which I found strong, having a little 
brood, and honey enough to last them 
until the middle of April, when I shall 
have to feed them. Losses are very 
heavy in this locality among the inex- 
perienced. The time is coming when 
none but the progressive will keep bees 
—the sooner it comes the better. I am 





dry sawdust. I had 18 colonies in this 
place, and 1 
doors, and there was but one colon 
alive by the Ist of Feb., and they die 
before the month was out. 
safe to say that 24 colonies out of ever 
25 are dead, in Randolph Co., Ind. 
will try again. I love bees and the 
BEE JOURNAL. ABE HOKE. 
Union City, Ind., March 4th, 1881. 


’ y 
d 





Five 
per cent. up to date. I have not lost 
vat much from 20 
ty) 
protection. 
came February 10, has saved my bees. 
Mr. Betsinger hit the nail on the head 


] 


+|foul brood; plenty of honey, nv foul 
brood.” I hear complaints from Mich.., 
of ‘no honey, and of foul brood ” mak- 
ing sad havoc. The long and the shor 
of it is, that in a poor season it will 
spread fast; and in a good season, it is 
early cured by cutting out witha knife. 
W. L. CoGGSHALL. 
West Groton, N. Y., Mar. 3, 1881. 





acked in sawdust out of 


I think it is 


r cent. of Loss.—My loss is 5) gprin 


one that was packed. The loss will not | 
er cent. by the Ist! 
ay, and one half to those with no 
The January thaw, that 


when he said: ‘‘ No honey, plenty of | 


well pleased with the Weekly Brxr 
JOURNAL. Epson J. SMITH. 
Addison, Vt., March 1, 1881. 


| 

| Good Enough.—With 12 colonies, in 
| the spring of 1880, I increased to 35, by 
/natural swarming, and obtained 1 

| lbs. of surplus nearly all in 2 lb. sec- 
| tions, which I sold at 20 cts. per lb. at 
‘home. One colony gave off 3 swarms. 
| My bees are allin good condition, and 
|they will not need any feeding this 
E. Dory. 





| 


g. 
Macksburg, Lowa. 





Lost but few.—Our bees have had a 
fly, and we find we have lost but few; 
but they are needing fair weather, and 
a backward spring would be disastrous. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON. 

Hamilton, Ill., March 3, 1881. 


About Half Dead.—I.am well pleased 


rt| with the Weekly Bex JouRNAL. My 


| bees are not wintering well. About 
| one haif of each colony are dead now. 


It looks as though they would come out 
very feeble in the spring. M.S 
North Wayne, Me., Mar. 1, 1881. 
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Packed in Chaff.—I have 153 colonies 
of bees packed in chaff. All were alive 
at last examination about ten days ago, 
but they have not had a purifying flight 
since October, and many are affected 
with dysentery, a few badly. I fear a 
heavy loss unless the weather moder- 
ates soon. The AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL is very welcome as a weekly visitor. 

Bangor, Mich. H. D. BURRELL. 





Good for a Novice.—I commenced last 
spring with 2 colonies partially Italian- 
ized, and increased, by dividing, to 8. I 
had a bee man look them over in the 
fall, who pronounced them in good con- 
dition and with plenty of honey. I ob- 
tained, also, about 30 lbs. of surplus. 
Is this not doing well for a novice, and 
avery poor season? Now, I want to 
try the prize box plan a little, can I use 
the comb honey rack and prize boxes 
on my hive? Is silver hull buckwheat 
as wauahie for grain and honey as other 
kinds, and would it pay to plant it suc- 
cessively through the season for honey ? 

A. HODGEs. 

Shenandoah, Iowa, Jan. 26, 1881. 

(The rack forthe American hive, with 
a slight modification, will fit your hive 
nicely. Silver hull buckwheat is said 
to be superior to other kinds for all pur- 
poses ; and where ground is cheap, we 
should think it would pay to plant it for 
asuccession of bloom. You will find 
the other questions accompanying your 
letter frequently answered in previous 
numbers of the JOURNAL.—ED.] 





Long Winter.—I doubted whether a 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL could be sus- 
tained; but now that it is under good 
headway, I am well pleased with it, and 
wish it sucess. I am sorry that, having 
increased my business more than ever, 
I cannot get time to write for it, as 
usual. I need not say that I never be- 
fore saw such a winter as this. My 
bees, over 50 colonies, were ali right 
January 30, except 4 of the weakest. 
They had then been confined about three 
months withouta flight, though on their 
summer stands—a longer confinement 
than my bees ever had before. It 
is snowing and very cold now, and 
no telling how they will come out yet. 
Those of the other apairy are all right, 
and if Ido not lose over 10 colonies I 
intend to sell 30, as I shall not have much 
time to work with bees this year, but 
still I cannot do without the JOURNAL. 

R. M. ARGO. 

Lowell, Ky., Feb. 28, 1881. 





All the Natives Dead.—I commenced 
the winter with 35 colonies of bees and 
have only seven now, and they are my 
purest Italians. I have now 250 nice 
combs, each containing at least 4 Ibs. of 
honey. I see that some advertise nu- 
clei—2 combs, 6x12, a small colony of 
bees—could they be built up to good 
colonies during the next season? I am 
better prepared for building up weak 
colonies than ever, as all my neighbors’ 
bees (100 colonies) are dead. could 
have saved most of my bees had I 
known what the winter would be. I 
have got rid of my blacks, and have no 
idea of keeping them again. I now 
think the cause of my loss or gain, I 
do not know which, was zero weather 
in Nov., and for want of young bees, 
and, principally, carlessness, which f 
lows a bad season. I could give the 


condition of the bees that starved, but 


those that winter out of doors have onl 
to open a hive and look! a little pate 
of brood and frost between them, etc. 

Waveland, Ind. PETER JAMES. 


[Nuclei may be easily built up to good | 


colonies, if they have prolific queens, by 
the aid of comb foundation.—Eb.] 





Bees Need a Flight.—My bees have | 
had a hard time for the last 3 weeks; | 
from the 7th to the 10th inst, it was just | 
warm enough to make them uneasy, | 
but they could not fly without dropping 
to the snow and dying; for the4 days 
above mentioned, the mercury stood 


fol- | 


misty weather. Some of the colonies 
had a flight, but a good many dropped 
to the ground and died. My bees have 
not had a general flight since the latter 
part of October. There was no day 
warm enough for it since. Four colo- 
nies out of 147, are dead, and quite a 
number are very weak; while in a 
great number of colonies, about 4 of 
the bees are dead, and if they do not 
get a flight soon, I expect about 44 of my 
colonies will die. They were in good 
condition, with plenty of stores, when 
winter set in; if they could have hada 
cleansing flight about Feb. Ist they 
would have been all right. 
C. THEILMANN. 
Theilmanton, Minn.. Feb. 28, 1881. 





Bees All Right.— My bees are all 
right. They hada nice “ fly ” on Feb- 
ruary 26th. Success to the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL. 8S. S. BRISTOL. 

Galesburg, Mich., Feb. 28th, 1881. 





Lam parm with the Weekly.—I am de- 
lighted with the Weekly. I had grown 
so attached to the old Monthly that I 
feared the change. But it was wise 
and timely ; the added advantage from 
quick and frequent information will 
soon double the number of its subscri- 
bers. I had no idea of the force of this 
advantage till experience demonstrated 
it. To ask for information with assur- 
ance that it may come in a few days, is 
comforting and will surely be apprecia- 
ted by all intelligent bee-keepers. 
A. J. Cook. 
Lansing, Mich., Feb. 21, 1881. 





Rather Gloomy.—I had 10 colonies last 
fall and now have none; but this loss 
did not come unexpectedly. . The colo- 
nies were very weak; there was not 
enough secretion of honey from about 
the ist of June, to keep the bees alive; 
had they. not had such arich flow of 
honey early in the summer they would 
have died before the fall. I had thought 
of feeding, but that cold snap came on 
a little too soon, and killed all but 4 col- 
onies, and those were nearly gone, and 
died too. The clusters were small, 
for all the colonies left some honey in 
their hives. I feel a little discour- 
aged, butam not despondent. I intend 
to purchase one or two colonies in the 
spring and take a new start. I will re- 
port of the neighborhood, 3 or 4 lost all, 
one 6 out of 7, another 5 out of 8. So 
you see that the season was a poor one. 

H. W1Lson ULsuH. 

Middle Creek, Pa., Feb. 18, 1881. 





Bee Moth, ete.— What is the best man- 
ner of protecting surplus combs, for 
future use, against the ravages of the 
bee moth? Are the Cyprian and the 
Syrian bees, or either of them, superior 
' to the Italian bee, according to the best 
| authority upon the subject ? 

. G. G. HUGHEs. 
| Burlington, Ky., Feb. 9, 1881. 
[For an exhaustive answer to the first 

question, see Mr. Doolittle’s article en- 
| titled, ‘‘ Bees Destroyed by Worms.” 
| It has not yet been demonstrated that, 
| as a race, either the Cyprian or Syrian 
| bees are superior to our American-Ital- 
| ians, though both may possess desirable 
| traits which may be improved by judi- 
cious breeding or crossing.—ED.] 








| 
| An Excellent Crop.—My honey har- 
vest for 1880 averaged, per hive, 30 lbs. 
of comb honey and 40 lbs of extracted. 
I left from 32 to 40 lbs. per hive, for 
winter. Thanks to the BEE JOURNAL, 
I have been able to get 70 lbs. of honey 
per hive, and double my stock in the 
poorest season that has been known in 
this part of the country; at the latter 
part of March the bees were gathering 
a good deal of honey from the maples, 
but with the month of April came cold, 
blusteriug weather; the month of May 
was also very cold. The sun shone 
about twice a week for half an hour or 
so, to tempt the bees from the hive; 
| but half of those that went in qust of 
food never returned. June found the 


from 30° to 35° above zero in day time ; | colonies very much reduced, but brought 
from the 10th to the 26th it was from 20°| us fine weather and an abundance of 
below to 20° above; on the 26th it was|honey, so that the colonies became 
as high as 40° above, with calm, foggy, | strong in a short time, and with the ad- 


vice of the BEE JOURNAL, I kept them 
strong. My colonies are as strong or 
stronger to-day than they ever were, 
even at swarming time, before I got the 
BEE JOURNAL. 
P. P. N. E. PELISSIER. 
Pelissier P. O., Ottawa Co., Que. 





A Stray Swarm.—On Nov. 13, my 
father found a swarm of bees settling 
on an oak 250 yards from our apiary. I 
doubled them with a weak colony. It 
was a small swarm, and settled very 
naturally. There has been no hone 

athered for at least 2 months, and will 

e none for asmany more. What made 
themswarm? CHAs.S. SANDERSON. 

Mt. Fairview, Cal., Dec. 17, 1881. 


[It was a late swarm, which had been 
starved out.—ED. | 





Enameled Cloth.— What is the enamel 
cloth, used for covering the brood cham- 
ber? Our stores contain nothing that 
seems reasonable to use for that pur- 
pose. NELSON HAMMOND. 

Traverse City, Mich., Feb. 19, 1881. 


[Enameled cloth is cotton duck or 
sheeting enameled on one surface, and 
usually sells at 25 to 30c. per yard.—ED.] 





Cider a Cause Disaster.—There is a 
heavy loss of bees in Central Ohio, on 
account of impure honey gathered last 
fall. In some large apiariesall the bees 
are dead; but where the extractor was 
used last fall and the impure honey ex- 
tracted, bees are wintering finely—none 
dying that have sufficient honey. A 
number of bees died before mid-winter 
that had enough sealed honey to have 
carried them through the winter. Bees 

athered a large amount of cider and 
impure honey-dew late in the fall, which 
the 
and proved almost certain death to the 
bees. I have no doubt but that’ large 
share of the bees which are reported as 
dying of dysentery, might have been 
weet by the use of the extractor. I 
predict a good honey yield during the 
coming season. I love too well to hear 
the musical hum of their busy little 
wings to ever give up bee-keeping. 
AARON BENEDICT. 
Bennington, O. 





Colonies Strong and Healthy.—My 
bees had a — cleansing-flight on 
Feb. 25th. have lost but one colony 
during this severe winter,and have some 
of the strongest colonies that I ever saw 
at this time of the year. 

JOSEPH ELDER. 

Huntington, Ind., March 2, 1881. 





Will be Ready for the Harvest.—I went 
into winter quarters with 40 colonies— 
38 were strong, and 2 were 3-frame nu- 
clei; 25 were in the Root chaff hive, and 
the rest in a and simplicity 
hives. I prepared them for winter dur- 
ing the latter part of October, and from 
that time until the Ist of February they 
had no flight. Ifound 36 colonies living, 
1 queenless, and 2 that I could crowd 
onto 2 frames ; all had sealed brood but 
1, and I think they will all be ready for 
business in good time. 

C. G. KNOWLEs. 

Portland, O., Feb. 28, 1881. 





Ventilation.—I am glad the Weekly is 
established on a firm basis, for a weekly 
is indispensable to every progressive 
apiarist. Our success depends upon 
close reading, instructive suggestions 
and thoroughly practical experience. 
My pets are ens finely on their 
summer stands. Last summer, during 
the heated term, 2 combs in the center 
of the broud nest in one of my Italian 
colonies, melted and broke loose from 
the frames, consequently there was an 
indiscriminate mass, indicating imper- 
fect ventilation. My hives are all pro- 
tected from the noon-day sun. they 
fit close to the bottom board, with an 
entrance 8 inches wide, which some say 
is ample for ventilation. I have tried 
raising the hives and putting small 


blocks at the corners; this method ad- 
mits the bee moth from all points of the 
compass, besides the bees sometimes 
build a flight of stairs with propolis up 
I tried sliding the 





to the bottom bars. 


did not cap; it soon fermented} 


hive backward beyond the bottom board. 
This method is easier told than per- 
formed. For inconvenience, unwieldi- 
ness and irritability, it is first class. I 
tried wire-cloth at the top of the cham- 
ber, only to find it enameled with prop- 
olis. Bottom boards with holes cut in 
and a ventilator slid under, make excel- 
lent receptacles for all the filth of the 
hive. if covered with wire-cloth. My 
experience is like Mr. Camm’s—every 
mesh sealed. Please tell how to venti- 
late in hot weather? W. R. Youne. 
Myersville, Md., Jan. 25, 1881. 


[An entrance at the front and rear of 
the hive will furnish all the ventilation 
required, where the hives are shaded 
at noon-day, besides being a conven- 
ience to a strong colony during a plenti- 
ful honey flow. An inch hole in each 
end of the hive, about % up the brood 
chamber,covered inside with wire-cloth, 
will afford ample ventilation, and is 
plugged when no longer required.—ED.]} 





Alsike and Melilot.—My bees had their 
first flight on Feb. 24th. Since Novem- 
ber 26th, 1880, we have had steady very 
cold weather; the thermometer being 
once at 23° below zero. Bees in this 
location are all alive yet. I opened my 
hives yesterday; the bees are in ver 
~~ condition, with plenty of bweedl 

had them in ashed packed with woolen 
blankets. I was glad to see the editor’s 
likeness in the BEE JOURNAL. Which 
is the best for bee pasture, alsike or 
melilot clover? PETER MARLEIN. 

Brussels, Ill., Feb. 25, 1881. 


[Melilot is much the best.—Ep.] 





Artificial Pollen, ete.—1. On page 129, 
Vol. for 1880 of AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL, is an interesting article on the 
substitution of pea flour for pollen. 
Will it answer to use rye flour instead, 
mixing it in the same manner? and is 
it better sifted before using ? 

2. Last fall, while preparing my bees 
for winter, I put away several combs 
partly filled with unsealed honey from 
syrup made of coffee A sugar. ill it 
do to feed this back in the spring, when 
the bees are flying freely ? 

3. What is the best method of toe 
combs to the bees to have them cleane 
of loose honey ? Wm. STOLLEY. 

Grand Island, Neb., Jan. 14, 1881. 

[1. Unbolted rye flour will answer, 
and can be given in the same manner, 
though notsogood. We prefer oatmeal, 
placed intin pans at a short distance 
from the hives, and well protected from 
the wind. 

2. If the honey is not soured, it can 
do no harm to feed back for early con- 
sumption, while bees are flying freely. 

3. Place one frame each alternate day, 
or as fast as they are needed, in the 
brood chamber, using care not to chill 
the brood. A good extractor, however, 
will leave the combs dry and clean of 
honey, if not granulated.—Eb.] 





Spring Dwindling.—For the preven- 
tion of spring dwindling my plan is, 
after setting them out and they havea 

ood cleansing flight, to close the en- 

rance entirely, so that no bees can 
—: bore a %-1in hole3 inches above 
he entrance and tack a wire-cloth over 

it; they will not smother when so 
treated. Leave them so until it is- 
warm enough for them to fly. When 
cold evenings occur, close them up, and 
open when it is warm enough for safety, 
after the sun has warmed theair. This 
plan will also prevent the chilling of 
young larve, which are often dragged 
out by the bees in the morning. ead 
larvee in the hive, isin my view, very 
conducive to foul brood, if not the main 
cause of it. Follow this plan until the 
weather is sufficiently warm to need no 
such care. Adopt the same plan in the 
fall. Bees here have not had a flight 
since going into winter quarters; those 
with plenty of stores seem to be all 
right as yet. Success to the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL. J. B. [DE. 

Climax, Mich., Feb. 25, 1881. 
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Nebraska State Convention. 





The Nebraska State Bee-keepers’ as- 
sociation held its third annual meeting 
at Plattsmouth, February 10 and 11, 
and elected the following officers for 
1881, viz: President, T. L. Von Dorn, 
Omaha; vice-president, 8. L. Thomas, 
Plattsmouth; secretary, G. M. Hawley, 
Lincoln; treasurer, E. Caldwell, 
Bellevue. 

President Craig delivered the annual 
address before retiring from the chair, 
and W.C. B. Allen acted as secretary 
in behalf of Secretary W. G. Pigman, 
who was unable to be present. 

Papers were presented by Charles Da- 
dant, of Hamilton, Ill., on ‘Spring 
Dwindling of Bees;” by G. M. Hawley, 
of Lincoln, on ‘“‘ Food Plants for Bees;” 
by T. L. Von Dorn, of Omaha, on 
‘* Drone Progeny” and ‘ Bee-keeping 
for Profit;”? and by T. S. Corbett, of 
Omaha, on ‘* Bee Pasturage.” 

The meeting was the most practical 
and ——e ever held by the asso- 
ciation, and a fair attendance was had 
from Washington, Douglas, Sarpy, Cass 
and Lancaster counties. Mr. James T. 
Fife, president of the South-western 
Iowa Bee-keepers’ association, from 
Corning, Iowa, was invited to take part 
in the proceedings. A two days’ dis- 
cussion ensued on various topics of 
bee-culture, includin * Wintering 
Bees,” ‘‘ Increase of Colonies,” *‘ Bee 
Pasturage,” ‘* Marketing Honey, ” 
‘* Comb, or Extracted Honey,” and the 
practical experience of the members 
called out by questions and answers. 

Resolutions of respect were passed to 
the memory of Dr. H. Munger, of 
Omaha; also resolutions of thanks to 
the people of Plattsmouth, and to the 
railroad companies for reduced rates 
and other courtesies. 

G. M. Hawley, J. J. McLain and T. 
S. Corbett were appointed a committee 
to take charge of the exhibit of the 
bee-keepers at the next State Fair. 





Read before the Ky. Hort. Soc’y. 


Bees as Fertilizers of Flowers. 


DR. N. P. ALLEN. 








The subject of fruit culture,in con- 
nection with apiculture, is one that is 
fraught with much interest, and if I 
can say anything that will cause horti- 
culturists of my own State to investi- 
co and test the two pursuits together, 

shall feel amply rewarded for my ef- 
fort in that direction. I am aware that 
there is a prejudice against fruit-raisers 
keeping bees; but I regard the bees 
necessary to success in horticulture. In 
fact, I regard apiculture as the hand- 
maid of fruit-culture. 

The office that bees perform in the 
fertilization of the flowers of most all 
our fruits is of primary importance, 
and cannot be dispensed with without 
loss. I am aware that many other in- 


sects perform the same office to a lim- | #@8c 


ited extent; but the honey bees, much 
more than all, carry the pollen from 
flower to flower, and by that means the 
flowers are fructified, and in return 
furnish the bee with both bread and 
honey—its natural food. Thus you see 
the importance of combining fruit and 
bee-culture. Where there are no bees, 
flowers fail to set their fruit to a great 
extent, and the consequence is a short 
crop. If you have bees sufficient to 

ather the rich stores from your gar- 

ens and orchards, you will thus secure 
the most wholesome and delicious fuod 
for you tables the world affords; food fit 
for the eT pen peepee nang ee honey, 
unlike the vile stuff we often buy from 
the grocery, mixed with glucose made 
from corn and potatoes. 

Bees kept on the improved plan are 
Se a paying from 100 
to per cent. on the capital invested; 
but some of our wine-growers will tell 
you they are destrnctive to vineyards, 
and that you cannot keep bees and 
raise grapes. I have kept bees and 


>| are 


so 
-|/much more numerous, are sotiaed by 


tention, and have never seen bees punc- 
ture or tear open perfectly sound grapes; 
not that they could not, but that they 
will not. Birds, wasps and hornets are 
destructive to grapes, and when they 
unctured the bees follow and take 
up the wasted sweets; and, bein 

the observer, while the real depredators 
are overlooked. 

If you will take a bunch or so of ripe, 
sweet grapes and puncture half of them, 
and put them near a hive of bees, you 
will see that the bees, after taking up 
the sweets from the punctured grapes, 
will leave the ones that are sound and 
perfect. In wet weather, when sun- 
shine and showers alternate, grapes 
will crack open and bees will collect in 
large numbers on them, and all that are 
imperfect will be rifled of their sweets, 
and the bees are condemned for the de- 
struction, when, in fact, they are not 
guilty. In Franceand Germany, where 
wine is extensively made, bees are kept 
in large numbers; and also in Califor- 
nia. Then I would say to all who are 
engaged in fruit-raising, keep bees; at 
least sufficient to supply your tables 
with honey, if not to fill your pockets 
with money. 

Bee-keeping is both pleasant and 
profitable. It is elevating in its ten- 
dency, as it brings us in close contact 
with nature, and through nature we 
look up to nature’s God; and thus we 
are made better by observing the won- 
drous working of the tiny bee in con- 
structing its waxen cells. rearing its 
young and gathering the fragrant 
sweets from nature’s flora. 


* Garden and orchard-lawn, and flowery mead; 
The blue-veined violet, rich columbine, 

The wanton cowslip, daises in their prime, 
With all the choicest blossoms of the lea, 

Are free allowed and given.” 








Local Convention Directory. 





1881. Time and Place of Meeting. 
March 12—Milis Co., lowa, at Glenwood, Iowa. 
April 2—8. W. Iowa, at Corning, Iowa. 
5—Central Kentucky, at Winchester, Ky. 
Wm. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 
“a fmmoctenten. at Eminence, Ky. 


rane, Sec. pro tem., Eminence, Ky. 
7—N. W. Ohio, at Delta. Ohio. 
13—N. W. Missouri, at St. Joseph, Mo. 
D. G. Parker, Pres., St. Joseph, " 0. 
am 


May 4—Tuscarawas and Muskingum Vailey, at 
bridge, Guernsey Co., O. 
. A. Bucklew, Sec., Clarks, O. 
5—Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
10 -Cortland Union, at Cortland, N. Y. 
C. M. Bean, Sec., McGrawyville, N. Y. 
1l—8. W. Wisconsin, at Darlington, Wis. 
N. E. France, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 
Sept.— —National. at Lexington, Ky. 
-—Kentucky State, at Louisville, Ky. 
Oct. 18 -Ky. State, in Exposition B’d’g, Louisville,Ky. 
W. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 


§2" In order to have this Table complete, Secreta- 
ries are requested to forward full particulars of time 
and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO. 

HONE Y—The market is plentifully supplied with 
honey. and sales are slow at weak, yy fy Quo- 
table at 18@20c. for strictly choice white comb in 1 
and 2 Ib. boxes ; at 14@16c. for fair to good in large 
packages, and at 10@12c. for common dark-colored 
and broken lots.—Chicago Times. 

BEESW AX.—Choice yellow, 200@24c; dark, 15@17. 

NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—Best white comb honey, small neat 
ackages, 17@18c.; fair do., 15@16c.; dark do., 12@13 ; 
arge boxes sell for about 2c. under above. White 

extracted, 9@10c.; dark, 7@8c.; southern strained, 


BEESWAX.—Prime quality, 20@23c. 


CINCINNATI. 
HONEY.—The market for extracted clover honey 
is very good, and in demand at lic. for the best, an 
8@9%c. for basswood and dark honey. Comb honey 
is of slow sale at l6c. for the best. 
BEESW AX—18@2ic. C. #. MUTH. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—We quote comb 12@lic. Extracted, 
choice-white, me c.; offcolors, 6@64¢c. 
BEES W AX—2@23c., as to color. 
STEARNs & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 





@ ‘“‘ Whatis the meaning of ‘ Dec. 
81’ after my name on the direction- 
label of my paper?” This question 
has been asked by several, and to save 
answering each one, let us here say: It 
means that you have paid for the full 
year, or until ‘* Dec. 31, 1881.” ‘* June 
81”? means that the first half of the 
year is paid for, up to “ July Ist.”” Any 
other month, the same. 





LADIES WHO APPRECIATE ELEGANCE 
and purity are using Parker’s Hair Balsam. 





grapes together for a number of years, 
and have given them my personal at- 


It is the best article sold for restoring gray 


d/ now su 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





@ When changin 
dress, mention the o 
as the new one. 


a S--D Oo 


&@ We have prepared Ribbon Badges 
for bee-keepers, on which are printed a 
large bee in gold. Price 10 cents each, 
or $8.00 per hundred. 
o7e 

g@ The Volume of the BEE JouR- 
NAL for 1880, bound in stiff paper 
covers, will be sent by mail, for $1.50. 


—6e-@2o— 


Notices and advertisements in- 
tended for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
must reach this office by Friday of the 
week previous. 


——_—_—_—___#e @ 


@@ Instead of sending silver money in 
letters, procure 1, 2 or 3 cent stamps. 
We can use them, and itis safer to send 
such than silver. 


—*e @+2 — 


@@ The date following the name on 
the wrapper label of this paper indicates 
the time to which you have paid. In 
making remittances, always send by 
postal order, registered letter, or by 
draft on Chicagoor New York. Drafts 
on other cities, and local checks, are not 
taken by the banks in this city except 
at a discount of 25c., to pay expense of 
collecting them. 


a postoffice ad- 
address as well 
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PREMIUMS.—For a club of 2, weekly 
we will give a copy of ‘‘Bee-Culture ;” 
for a club of 5, weekly, we will givea 
copy of ‘Cook’s Manual,” bound in 
cloth ; for a club of 6, we give a copy of 
the JOUKNAL fora year free. Do not 
forget that it will pay to devote a few 
hours to the BEE JOURNAL. 





Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Cook’s Manual of the Apiary.—Entirely re- 





written, greatly enlarged and elegantly illustrated, 
ona is cally @ 


p with the times on every conceivable 
subject that interests the apiarist. It is not only in- 
structive, but intensely interesting and thorough! 

ractical. The book isa manent production, an 
one that no bee-keeper, however limited his means, 
can afford to do without. Cloth, ®1.25 ; paper cov- 
ers, 81.00, tpaid. Per dozen, by express, cloth, 
$12.; paper, $5.00. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root. 
The author has treated the subject of bee-keeping 
in a manner that cannot fail to interest all. Its style 
is plain and forcible, making all its readers sensible 
of the fact that the author is really the master of the 
subject. Price, $1.50. 


Novice’s A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. L. Root. 
This embraces “everything pertaining to the care of 
the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 81.00, 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. J 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 7S5c. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Hone 
This is a standard scientific work. Price, 


Blessed Bees, by John. Allen.—A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and con- 
tagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 81.00. 


Bee-Culture; or Successful Management 
of the Apiary, by Thomas G. Newman.—This 
pamphlet embraces the following subjects : The Lo- 
cation of the Apiary—Honey Plants—Queen Rearing 
—Feeding—Swarming—Dividing—Transferring- Ital- 
ianizing— Py ae Soy peg hte Py eed 
and Handling Bees—The Newest Method of = 
ing Honey for Market, etc. It is published in So 
lish and German. Price for either edition, 4 
cents, postpaid, or $3.00 per dozen. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
not eat. This book should be in every family, where 
it ought to create a sentiment inst the adultera 
tion of food products, and d d a law to protect 
consumers against the may Deaith-Costroyin adul- 
terations offered us food. pages. Paper, b0c. 


The Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the funda- 
mental! principles of bee-culture, and furnishes a 
condensed statement of the facts and ents by 
which they are demonstrated. Price, 15 cents. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas a. 
Newman.—Thisis a pa of 24 pages, discoursing 
upon the Ancient History of Bees and Honey ; the 
nature, quality, sources, and pre tion of Honey 
for the Market ; Honey as an article of food, giving 
recipes for making Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, 
Foam, Wines, &c.; and Honey as Medicine, followed 
by many useful Recip It is intended for consum- 
ers, and should be scattered by thousands all over 
the country, and thus assist in creating a demand for 
honey. Published in English and German. Price 
for either edition, 6e.; per dozen, 5O0c. 
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@@ Sample copies of the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL Will be sent free to any | 
names that may be sent in. Any one | 
intending to get up a club can have 
sample copies sent to the persons they 
desire to interview, by sending the | 
names to this office. 
ere — 


@ Any one desiring to get a copy of | 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the | 
National Society, can do so by sendin 
a stamp to this office to pay postage. If 
they desire to become members, a fee 














name will be duly recorded. This no- 
tice is given at the request of the Exec- 
utive Committee. 





&@ It would save us much trouble, if 
all would be particular to give their P.O. 
address and name, when writing to 
this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no 
name. Many others having no Post- 
office, County or State. Also, if you 
live near one postoffice and get your 
mail at another, be sure to give the ad- 
dress we have on our list. 


~~. 
+ > 


«@ At the Chicago meeting of the Na- 
tional Society we were requested to get 
photographs of the ae apiarists, to 
sell to those who wanted them. We can 

pply the following at 25 cents 
each : Delersen, the Baron of Ber- 
lepsch, and Langstroth. The likeness 
of Mr.Langstroth we have copied, is one 
furnished 
** itis the only one ever taken when he 
was in good health and spirits.” We 
are glad to be able to secure one of such 
asatisfactory nature. 


—— «ee @ oe 


@ We have filled orders for quite a 
number of Binders forthe Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL. We put the price low, 30 
per cent. less than any one else could 
afford to sell them, for we get them by 
the quantity at wholesale and sell them 
at just enough to cover the cost and 
postage, the latter being 21 to 23 cents, 
oneach. We do this to induce as many 
as possible to get them, and preserve 
their Weekly numbers. They are ex- 
ceedingly convenient; the JOURNAL 
being always bound and _ handy for 
reference 











hair to its original color and beauty. 


are ~~ 1 each one. 


y his daughter, who says, | 


he directions for binding | 


Wintering Bees.—This pamphlet contrins all 
the Prize Essays on this important subject ,that were 
read before the Centennial Bee-Keepers’ 

ion. The Prize—#25 in gold—was awarded to Prof. 
Cook’s Essay, which is given in full. Price, 1064. 


Bees and their Management. This pamphlet 
was issued by the Italian Bee Company, and has had 
a large circulation. The price has been reduced from 
2 cents to 10 cents. 


The Hive I Use—Being a description of the hive 
used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 


Kendall's Horse Book—No book can be more 
useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings, illus- 
trating positions of sick hoses, and treats all diseases 
in a plain and comprehensive manner. It has a large 
umber of good recipes, a table of doses, and much 
ther valuable horse information. Papcr, 2c. 


Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill,—A treatise on its 
| Cause, Symptoms and cure. Price, 5c. 


jn 
| 0 


of $1.00 should accompany it, and the| stoore’s Universal Assistant contains infor- 


| mation on every conceivable subject, as well as re- 
ceipts for almost everything that could be desired. 
| We doubt if any one could be induced to do without 
i — tr. sent 2 few noure looking it 
through. contains pages, an engravi 
Cloth, 82.50. = 


KReopp’s Easy Calculator.—These are hand 

| tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. It 

is really a lightning calculator, nicely bound, with 
slate and pocket for papers. In cloth, ®1.0@; Mo- 

| rocco, 81.40. Cheap edition, without slate, 50c. 

&@™ Sent by mail on receipt of price, by 

} THOMAS G, NEWMAN, 

974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Binders for the Bee Journal 











t®” Binders for the Weekly Bee Journal, 
| of 1881, cloth and paper, postpaid, 85 cents. 





We can furnish Emerson’s Binders, gilt lettered on 
the back, for AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1890, 
| at the following prices, postage paid : 


Cloth and paper, each 
| Leather and cloth 


2 We can also furnish the Binder forany Paper 
| or Magazine desired. ad 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


ONEY WANTED. —I desire to purchase sey- 





eral barrels of dark extracted hone 
of light ; also,Comb Honey. Those ha‘ if — Aad 
sale are invited to corres: giving 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN 
972 West Madison street, CHICAGO ILL. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL, 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


ish Bee Journalis published month’ 
$1.75, and contains the best : informants = 
to and when and 





the time being, showing w' 
how to do do it. C.N. ABBOTT, iter, 
School of Apiculture, Fairlawn, Southall, London. 
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CLUBBING LIST. | R. Aw. BURNETT ’ 
| Successor to Conneu, Burnett & Co., 
We supply the Weekly American Bee Journal 165 South Water Street, Chicago, IIl., 


| prices quoted in the iast column of agures The| Wows the time to mske preparations | OENERAL PRODUCE COMMISSION. 













. | the hive, any time of the day, without danger from 
Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration - —— | robbers; feed much or little as may be desired; feed 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for the can only be reached by the bees from the inside of 
time the advertisement is inserted. The Crowning Culmination! A $5 Book for $2.501! | the hive. Price, by mail, postpaid, 30 cents. By ex- 


T sient Advertisements payable in advance.— 9 press, 25 cents each, or $2.40 per dozen. Special 
Sanlp Gonseame payable quarterly, in advance. MOORE i} UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT, rates on large quantities. 

nv caciteet: Miia aiatas a. And Complete Mechanic, d 

T'HE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee Enlarged Edition, contains over 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 1 Industrial Facts, Cal ¥ 
every State, Territory and Province, among farmers, tions, commen ‘Trade @ cula 
mechanics, professional and business men, and is, Items, Business ed ete. of ore it to every . | aT 
therefore the best advertising =e for — © | Mechanic, Farmer, and Business Man. Gives 200,000 items = : = REV. A.SALISBURY. 1881. 
dealers. Cases of real imposition will be exposed. for Gas, Steam, Civiland Mining Engineers, Machinists, Ree 


J. V. CALDWELL. 
Millers, Blacksmiths, Founders, Mi SALISB 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, hy ae ty ty OS URY & CALDWELL, 
974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 


| 
| first column gives the regular price of both : j for Spring Feeding. HONEY A SPECIALTY. 
The Weekly Bee J 7r Ph eae port | ~ Pam oct yom bo cocreapondé with ma betove Gieposing 
y E IsSING. | e eekly Bee Journa . G, Newman 4 ee v s of your v > , a8 we can of much servy- 
RATES FOR ADVERTISC | and Gleanings in Bee-Culture(A.I.Root) 3 00.. 2 75 \*ice, having constant intelligence from all parts of the 
A line will contain about eight words ; fourteen Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A..J.King).. 3 00 2 60 | | country. We would refer to JAMES HEDDON, Dowa- 
lines will occupy one inch of space. | Bee-Keepers’ Exchange (J.H.Nellis). 2 75.. 2 50 | | giac, Mich., and J. OATMAN & SUNS, Dundee, Il. 
The 4 above-named papers......... 475.. 3 7 lwly 
One to three weeks, each insertion, 20 cts. per line. | Bee-Keepers’ Instructor (W.Thomas) 2 50.. 2 35 | — - —----——_-- 
Four “ or more” a is * a | Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)....... 2 50.. 235 
Eight, NR : 15 “* oe The 6 above-named pupers......... 5 75.. 5 00 | nin 
Thirteen = re = 12 be bo | Prof. Cook’s Manual (bound in cloth) 3 25.. 3 00 1] | b 
Prreney ctx eB : 18 | Bee-Culture (T,G.Newman)........... 240.. 225 WULL \ 
‘ifty-two “eae “ “ ‘ : 
y Special Notices, 50 cents per line. For Semi-monthly Bee Journal, $1.00 less. 


For Monthly Bee Journai, $1.50 less. | Shuck’s Feeder may be placed at the entrance of 





















um : 1 i 1 . Camargo, Douglas County, Ill. 
rilde "Het ‘Land Wood \erkers of every kind, Builders, ; —_————_ : -| Warranted Italian Queens, (31.00 J Tested Italian 
Manuf'r’s and Mechanics. 500 ENGrAViNnGs of Mill : Queens, $2.00 ; Cyprian Queens, $2.00 ; 
steam, and Mining Machinery, ‘Tools, Shect Meta! Tested Cyprian Queens, $4.00 ; 1 frame 
work, Mechanical Movements, Plans o ils Roofs, 

o' 























































































































D Nucleus, Italians, $4.00; 1 frame Nu- 
Contents of this Number Bridges, ete. Arrangement_and Wheels, cleus, Cyprians, $5.00; Colony of Ital 
° 1 nileys, Drums, Belts, Saws, Doring, rning, Planing, ians, 8 frames, $8.00; Colony of Cyp 
—_— & Drilling ‘lo ls mur, Oatmeal, Saw, Shingie. Paper, rians, 8 frames, $10.00. Wax worked 
Correspondence: : Cotton, Woe & Fulling Mill. Machinery. Sugar, O 10c. per lb. Pure Comb Foundation, 
— F ge & Heting i. fo Cot:on Ginn on Dunham Machine, 25 Ibs. or over, 
Do Bees Injure Grapes ?...........00eeeeeeeeeee 73 | Presses, &c. Strengt.1 of ‘Teeth, Shafting, Beiting. Fric- J 5 Sj . ‘eeder i 35e. per Ib. Send for Circular. lwl 
Fair Crop in a Poor aoa 73 | tion, Lathe Gearing, Screw Cuiting, Finishing En: ino oe ee PF dpe nga on |= eo a : Bhs sad 
Bees Destroyed by Worms ..........ceeseeeeees 73 | Building, Repairing and Operating, Setting ot Valves, | quart feeder oe per dozen coer for the small and . 
BIO WO WOME ENO TIGER. 6 ncscccsccccccccccscoccce 74 Eccentrics, Lin alve Motion, Steam Packing, Pipe $1.00 for the large by express. if sent by mail, twice 
Imported rs. Home-bred Bees ...............4. 74 | & Boiler Covering, Scale Preventives, Steam Heating, | the above prices. * ; ‘ ae orl a all 7 [ 
Treatment of Foul Brood............ee0seeeree 74 | Ventilation, Gas Bi ag yy Mill Dams, aoe on } | 
Are Grapes Punctured by Bees?.............. 74 » Powcr of ——_ On Blast Furnaces, Iron Kretchmer 8. by MAll.........ceceeeee eens ee BOC. | : 
How the Bees are Wintering................++: 75 | K_ Steel Manufacture, specting and Exploring for VanDeusen’s, by mail........--.-+++++++++++ ones «< CHEAP FOR CASH. .2& 
Tin Separators—Are they Necessary ?......... 75 | Minerals, Quartz and Placer Mining, Assaying, Amalga- | | will mail my Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
Preparafion of Bees for Winter............... 75 | Mating, ete, 461 TABLES with 500,000 Calculations | pre, upon application, to any address. All orders | DESCRIPTION,—Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 
Spring Dwindling................ si eteeeeeeeeeees 75 | ail possible forms for Mechanics, Merchants and | for Bee-Keepers’ Supplies will be promptly filled. west, Franklin county,Florida, situated about 50 miles 
New Metal Corners for Brood Frames........ 75 | Varmers, 8) items for Printers, Publishers and ALFRED H. NEWMAN south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west or the city of 
f Writers for the Press, 1,000 items for Grocers, Con- | _ _ ” ba ae Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and about 25 
Editorial: ——a Physicians, Druggists, etc. 300 Health | 972 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. | miles northeast of the city ot Apalachicol 
wher zg | (tems, 500 do. f Ne ee ae } md p pee bsg 
ESSE ALE SLICE 76 | ema, a Som Watdlionaiaen do dewaten 00 do. f port on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 2 sections (5 
Evils Correcting Themselves ........ 76 | tte. 500 do. for Watchmakers & Jewelers. 400 do. for and6) of the Apalachicola river ; the soil is a rich, 
Be Prepared for Freshets ........-.....0c0ec00s 76 Hunters, ‘rappers, Tanners, Leather & Rubber Work, sandy loam, covered with timber. 
Navigation, ‘Telegraphy, } Rotography,, Book-keening, It was conveyed on Dec. 3ist, 1875, by Col. Alexan- 
Among our Exchanges: OL as 7 —" Strength of Materials, eects ot Ae der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, including the 
nae Nii cei ge a a ae ze | fuel Values, Specific Gravities, Freights by rail an * " . | above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3.200, and on Sept. 5th, 
aus y y water—a Car Load, Btowags in Ships, Power of Steam, | Patented Jan. 9, 1878, and May, 1879; Re-issued | 1877, by him conveyed to the undersigned for $3,000 
Selections from Our Letter Box: Water, Wind, —_ = ~ ea, ee ae duly 9, 1878. The title is perfect, and it is unincumbered, as shown 
ee ee ee 76 | Bee-keepers, umbermen, ete, Fertilizers, full details, If you buy a Bingham | by an abstract from the Kecords of the county, duly 
Colonies Strong and Healthy ...... 76 | Rural Economy, Food Values, Care of Stock, Remedies Smoker, or a Bingham & —— by the County Clerk ; the taxes are alt paid 
No Surplus .......0.0.seeeseereees 76 | for do., to increase Crops, Pest Poisons, Trai:.ig¢ Horses HetheringtonHoneyKnife | nd the receipts are in my possession. 
Dont WA WOW.........c.cccctscce 77 | Steam’ Power on F Licutsix@ CALCULATOR fot you are sure of the best I will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or trade 
About Elaif Dead .........-..0.0.. 77 | Cubic Mesures, Ready Reck and cheapest, and not lia- for asmall farm, or other desirable property. An of- 
Will Soon be Ready for Harvest. 77 | Wages, Interes' . ble to prosecution for their | fer for it is respectfully solicited. Address, 
Hichy Ponte | dag ee 
Three Per Cent. of Loss 77 | & Breeding‘ * sus Pin €x- vi4 West Madison Street, CHIC . \. 
Good Buough............ 77 | Cisterny Boilers, Logs. lioards, Scantling, ctc.. at sight. Sand tn ues—-net one over | ian "7 pny 
All RIght .......0+ceccsececscssccseees 77 | Business Forms, all kinds, Special Laws of 19 States, Ter m dong 
a Dying from a ae 7 | vate and Provinces (in the U. S. and C inada), relating | pete dhe yg he Sections I Sections 1 
taulians vs. Blacks for Wintering .... 77 | to the Coll. of Debts, Exemptions from Forced Sale, 4 > a m . 
Shallow Hives for Winter Saeae 44 | Mechanics’ Lien, the kites vt Courts: Bale of Real | iaal_petent Smokers and OF SNOW-WHITE POPLAR. 
ees in Good Condition... 7 | Estate. Rights of Married Women, Interest and Usury | -_ aes ae | They are perf ies. 
Bee Dress fora Girl ..... 4 | Laws, Limitation of Actions, etc. -"y only ones on exhibition at Samples Ga: Minetvated elveslere eee aaa 
No Flight Since Novemt 77 | <“Forms complete treatises on the different subjects." — Set.Am. | the last National Bee- | “iwtf . E. MANUM, Bristol, Addison Co., Vt 
Bee-Keeping in Missouri 77 | ¥ The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable ‘lreasury | Keepers’ Convention, 18380. a ¥ Flaca et? lll 


Granulation of Honey.. 
Wintering of Bees in M 
neen-Rearing .. 





ft Useful Knowledge, and worth its weight in goid toany lime sifts the wheat from 


Aiea Tor gO" In eather Tor $950, anaes” | (i aaMe shove, | SUPPLIES FOR THE APIARY, 
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mg Ses 7 ete Large and Extra R 1881. 
ive per Vent. OF LF . woe a | Standard have extra wide , 
Da CMEEED . .cdcccocdecceccouseeererces 77 THOMAS C. NEWMAN. shields to prevent burn- It 4 ——. erson’s interest, when they wish to 
ER ideitbawteanues 77 | ing the fingers and bel- purchase anything, to go where they can get the most 
Sad Loss of Bees—Cause Of .................+.. 77 | 974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. | lows. A real improve- tor ae ee. a? ona poste card just what 
PME CMOOT ..oscconcesevseesscessesorcesees SLD ‘tivnetneuniusduinitabiatiiiatieniines j ment. you want. and we w et you know by return mail 
yf Sie ona a a dia a £ E = ° what we will furnish it for. No Circulars. Address, 
Wintering Bees in Kentcky....0.0. ccc, | FLAT-BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION, | Send postal card for tes- | 2wif {RAM ROOP, Carson City, Mieh 
All the Black Bees Sa mtkdeenevebeniennadaes 78 | ~ high side-walls, 4 to 16 square feet to | , timonials. ee . Se 
on es Penat ern a teas icerenerone ares 4 the pound. Circular and gempies free. | gingham & Hetherington Honey Knife. ..2 in., $1 00 SS ENGRAVINGS. 
Delighted withthe Weekiy Journail........... aa | 5 +. Vas | Large Bingham Smoker ..................-+- 2% 71 50 
Rather Gloomy Outiook for Bees.............. 72 | J Sole Manufacturers, | Extra Standard Bingham Smoker.. az? £2 
The See ote ag? aggemeieg ime =q litf Sprout Brook, Mont.Co.,N.Y. | piain Standard Bingham Smoker 2% 100 
An Excellent Crop of Honey Pe Gaienukdance 72 | ——o- : Pra GD wee oe | Little Wonder Bingham Smoker ....... oe 134 6 ‘0 
A Stray ey ep ee nines Te en ee 72 | oy | a te be sent by mail, or singiy by qupvess, add 25¢. 
. Enameled Cloth for Covering Frames ........ 78 | SEEDS oS HONEY PLANTS each, to prepay postage or express charges. 
Cider a Cause of Disaster...............ceeeceee 78 To sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen rates. M 
Colonies Strong and Healthy pee gseereee 72 al | Address, BY B. J. KENDALL, * D. 
Bees will be Ready for Honey Harvest....... 78 —— | BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON nanan 
v entilation of Hives nessa neceeuecseeessaeeeees 78 | A full variety of all kinds, including Melilot, Alsike | ac ‘ 2 A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, and 
Alsike and Melilot Clovers ........ ......+ 78 d White Cl M th Mi tte, &c. For | owtf OTSEGO, MICH. the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a table 
e es of Honey for Feeding Bees.. 7q | an @ Clover, Mammo oo ae | ‘ — | giving ali the principal drugs used for the horse, with 
Feeding F Polle <> | prices and instructions for planting, see my Iilustra- | 
eeding Flour for Pollen.............. - 78 Jatal _ f: li the ordinary dose, effects and antidote when a poi- 
Prevention of Spring Dwindling ....2.2.222.1: 78 | ted Cata — cine ot aeenaee EF R E E ! | son; atable with an engraving of the horse’s teeth 
yi c ° >» N, | at different ages, with rules for telling the age of the 
Conventions: d | 972 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. | horse ; a valuable collection of recipes, and much 
Nebraska State Convention ..........+-++++++++ 79 | — siataedipinsiadienteciaeneateteieliadiinladssiteninatsitahdiedunsiahinadlindainsshatninas : ¥ valuable information, 
Bees as Fertilizers of Flowers ............++++. 79 BARNES’ PATENT | We wish to obtain 25,000 New Subscribers to Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 
~ HUnpaEps oF THE FLORAL MONTHLY ‘Modioon Street, OHS0400, 182 
HUNDREDS OF MEN, WOMEN AND CG8IL- 94 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DREN rescued from beds of pain, sickness 
and almost death — mate ~ ogg = cilia at ene 
hearty by Parker’s Ginger Tonic are the , ap ‘ 
best evidencesin the world of its sterling SCROLL SAWS 50c. worth of Choice Flower Seed. 


worth. You can find these in every com- Our offer is to send Free of Cost, 50 cents’ worth of 
munity.—Post. See advertisement. 9w4t i —— | Choice Flower Seeds to each and every one who will 
rR | : Lathes, &c. These machines ure | or a énr cont ostage samp — the yo 
fe wills y ies to any | especially adapted to Hive | 4 one year. Seeds sent free 
win sol Gloposed 10 aetna at aby Be Saag iy sre pa | "Yorn at Semen rs Atm 


1881. There are persons eye bees | 


Tiuptrated Catalogue 8°) = -W. E, MORTON & CO., FLORISTS, 
in every neighborhood who would be | 
benefitted by reading the JOURNAL. 


Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES 615 Congress Street, Portiand, Me. 
and by using a little of the personal in- 


Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ill. 
fluence possessed by almost every one,| BAA L@a Sen [el asia iis 
a club can be gotten up in every neigh- F Ginger, Bucha, Mandrake, Stillingia and 
borhood in Amer Ca. Farmers have | $many other of the best medicines known are com- | | ing valuable information to all bee-keepers. CHAS. 
had large crops, high prices, and a good | pbined so skillfully in Parker 5 Ginger Tonic as¢ | H. LAKE, successor to the late Richard Colvin, 96 
demand for all the products of the! Bt° oe Ae — ake er and dl 7 To read our forty page Catalogue of | West Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 4 
Pe Tre ‘ , ‘ y € | ea. an ren, Oorer ever & a 
Chee octet Wo. tHe list at | fodeetcs neni hematin, Nowra 

. rs — 4 . . iseases of the Stomac 
papers for 1881. ppcepzoreness, a ide 3 





Foot-Power Machinery | during the next few months, and we propose + _ ——— a 


to give to every reader of this paper 













= =< : ry 
TWENTY-EIGHTH YEAR. 


¢#™ Natural Flowers preserved to last for years. 
ow4t 
+> First Premiums, Medals and Diplomas. 
65 —Send postal card, with name and address, for 


It will Pay you my new lLilustrated Circular and Price-List, coniain- 
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iari: 3 ies. - ri » Is om Furnisht pleasant, ble t. 
| Api ian Supplies. It gives the Jatest Agen Local Printing Tie ane met 
information about the best appliances | 9yt_ 

and methods pertaining to 





| Bowel Lungs, fiver Cdneye, Urinary Organs; 
| 


ITALIAN QUEENS, Full Colonies, Nuclei 
— —_ ——— on new Iliustrated 
Jatalogue o ees, Supplies, Fine Poultry, Small 
1 height, nurse L disease, use the Tonic to-day. Nomatter what4 | Fruits, &c., Free. §@™ send for it and ° 
HON EY PRODUCING TREES KNOWN, at low byour coeupnenes may be, it will surely, help you. 4 Profitable Bee Culture J.T. SCOPY & BRO., Crawfish Springs, Ga. 2watex 

sees , te eadined Remember! This Tonic cures drunkenness, = ae Se  “~ — - — 
owes —___________ | Bis the Best Family Medicine ever made, entirely 4 Sent free to all who send us their names | ft} j H 
7 2 — . p “ 

“American Apiary” for Sale. eine Ente. Dcoablnstastass eumeivapeen-4 and addresses, plainly written, upon a ven S$ On a 10n ress, 
About 150 Colontes of Bees, in fair condition, | Ker; 7 . bottle of your druggist @ | ¢ € y 
pe ee aS ah en enen, sewage M9 | PD yteg dhe Bo seaye dg oe postal card. Address The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 


Pand all Female Cc ‘ ' 7 
If you are wasting away with Consumption or; 


,ALSWSOD AND TULIP TREES, from 
1 tos feet in height, nursery grown. The 2 best 












t und common Foundation is not surpassed. 
empty combs, and the usual implements of an upiary. wrapper Hiscox & Co., Chemists, New York.$ HA invention to make Foundation in the Shel tant 
1 will sell for cash or trade for land. ° J ° . BURCH & co., All Presses warranted to give satisfaction, Send for 
. PAUL DUNKEN, HAIR BALSAM The best and most eco- * : Catalogue and Samples. , 
l0eow 3t Freeman, Cass Co., Mo. PARKER’S pomical Hair Dressing | 9wtf. South Haven, Mich. ! “twiy . §. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Il. 








